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DR. ANDERSON IN THE UNIVERSITY’ 
Epwarp A. BircEe 


y= superintendent, Dr. Schafer, has asked me to 
sketch, briefly and informally, the academic side of the 
numerous activities in which Dr. Rasmus B. Anderson was 
engaged. The request came because I am the only person 
now ‘on the campus’ who was also his colleague during the 
years of his teaching. I am sorry to have to confess that I 
have few definite recollections of his work; my memory can 
make no worthy contribution to history. I recall many pleas- 
ant conversations, as we met in the library, at faculty meet- 
ing, or more often as we happened to walk up or down the 
Hill together. This memory remains, but the specific topics 
have passed. This is perhaps not a surprising result if we 
consider that neither his zoology nor my Scandinavian were 
so far developed as to have any large overlap; and that as 
young instructors we were both more interested in the im- 
mediate concerns of personal work than in larger matters 
of policy. 

The full and brilliant autobiography’? of Dr. Anderson 
contains much less about his teaching than I had hoped to 
find. He gives full space to the fourteen years, 1869 to 1883, 
when he was in the university; he calls the seventies his ‘most 
strenuous years.’ There is much illuminating detail regard- 
ing this work on other sides than that of the university 
classes. On a later page he tells much and fully of the way 


*This address was delivered by Dr. Birge at the annual meeting of the 
State historical society, October 15, 1936. 

* Life Story of Rasmus B. Anderson written by himself and Albert O. 
Barton (Madison, 1915). 
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in which he put insurance into people’s heads; but there is 
no parallel account of the methods by which he introduced 
Norse literature into the heads of university boys and girls. 
But the brief and rather scattered mention of university 
matters brings us a good deal regarding his life here and his 
attitude toward it. 

The first mention that I find of his presence on the cam- 
pus is in the minutes of the first faculty meeting for the year 
1869-70. The date was August 25—the university convened 
early in those days—members present were listed and among 
them appears the name of “Tutor Anderson.’ President 
Chadbourne had given an address at Albion academy; had 
noticed young Anderson among the teachers there; and had 
offered him a place as tutor at the university. There Ander- 
son might finish his college course and support himself by 
teaching. His place here was evidently that of general util- 
ity man; he had four classes daily for five days of the week, 
and he tells us that in his years as tutor he taught ‘Latin, 
Greek, German, Anglo-Saxon, ancient history, English 
grammar, arithmetic and several others.’ The presence of 
the last two studies that he names is explained by the pres- 
ence of the Preparatory department of those days and espe- 
cially by the Female college, whose entrance requirements 
called for little academic work. 

For this service he received in his first year the sum of 
$400, hardly a princely salary for a man with wife and 
family; he does not comment on the amount, and the silence 
is eloquent regarding the cost of living nearly seventy years 
ago. During his six years as tutor the salary rose gradually 
to $800. 

Dr. Anderson tells us that he had two aims for his work 
at the university: to do his teaching ‘as well as I was able,’ 
and to make the university well known among Scandina- 
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vians, so as to bring them to us.* He had the full sympathy 
of President Chadbourne in both aims and especially in 
the second one; but Chadbourne resigned in 1870, and 
Anderson was left without that support during the next five 
years. He tells us that the faculty was deaf to his urging of 
Scandinavian; indeed, they ‘thought it a form of disease’ ;* 
and he might as well have urged upon them courses in 
Patagonian history and literature. It is evident that his 
advocacy found much more response among the students, 
but here accurate data are lacking. 

From this sort of stalemate he was rescued by the com- 
ing of President Bascom, and the autobiography tells us, 
‘In him I found a friend.’ Dr. Bascom, during his first year 
here, listened to several chapters of the Norse Mythology, 
then in the writing, and at the annual meeting of the regents, 
in 1875, recommended his advancement to the position of 
professor of Scandinavian. His salary was fixed at $1,200 
and it had risen to $1,600 when he resigned in 1883. He 
resigned to take up work with the Equitable Life Insurance 
company. Finance had something to do with the change of 
occupation; for the autobiography tells us that the seven- 
teen months of his engagement brought him an average 
monthly income of $1,000. 

Dr. Anderson succeeded in accomplishing both of the 
aims which he set before himself when he came to us. He 
built up his classes into a department and worked hard in 
doing so; he also brought the university before the Scandi- 
navian people of the state. This was evidenced not only by 
the growing number of such students in his own classes, but 
also by their number in other departments. It was even more 


* Ibid., 144. 
*Ibid., 141. 
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clearly evidenced by the notable library of Scandinavian lit- 
erature, which he added to the university library. 

In the first year of his professorship he secured the gift 
of the John A. Johnson scholarship fund of $5,000; this 
provided for ten undergraduate scholarships of $50 annual 
value. This was the first scholarship fund established at the 
university. Careful management and the repayment of stu- 
dent loans have increased the principal to more than $35,000. 
The beneficiaries of the fund were limited to Scandinavians 
until the year 1900; since that date they have been open to 
all students. 

Dr. Anderson’s record here includes other ‘firsts’ besides 
the fund and the additions to the library, and he took a just 
pride in this side of his record. I think that he was the first 
tutor to be advanced in regular course to a professorship, at 
any rate in the faculty of the period after the Civil war. Cer- 
tainly, he was the first Norse-American to hold a professor- 
ship in a state university and he held the first professorship 
of Scandinavian in an English speaking university of the 
country. 

Dr. Anderson developed his professorship on a generous 
scale, both by teaching and by writing. He taught both 
Early and Modern Norse; but the autobiography shows 
abundantly that academic duties did not engage all of his 
energies. The position gave him a firm basis of operation for 
the larger work of aiding and inspiring those men and wo- 
men of Scandinavian descent to whom he dedicates the auto- 
biography—those who ‘have helped to make America .. . 
spiritually, morally and intellectually’ and who have been 
‘loyal to the Stars and Stripes both in peace and in war.’ 














A CRITIQUE AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
WRITINGS OF RASMUS B. ANDERSON’ 


E1rnar I. HAuGEN 


HE future biographer of Rasmus B. Anderson will have 
before him the pleasant task of reconstructing one of 
the most fascinating personalities in the history of Wiscon- 
sin. He has been referred to as the first native-born pro- 
fessor on the Wisconsin faculty, and was certainly its first 
native scholar. The career of Professor Anderson epitomizes 
also the history of the Norwegian element in the United 
States, with its checkered career of achievements and frus- 
trations. In the brief moments that are allotted me this 
afternoon I must renounce these wider vistas and shall con- 
fine myself to an appraisal of Professor Anderson’s publica- 
tions in the field of Scandinavian lore. Though he had be- 
come a figure of history long before he died, the vigor of 
his living personality made cool analysis of his scholastic 
contributions more than difficult. 

Professor Anderson’s first separate publication appeared 
in 1869, the year in which he became a member of the uni- 
versity faculty. This was a translation into Norwegian of 
President Chadbourne’s famous defence of ‘natural religion’ 
in his lecture on ‘Science and Religion.’ From this modest 
beginning he went on to more impressive publications, reach- 
ing a total of some thirty-nine separate volumes and thirteen 
pamphlets, not counting reissues and translations into other 
languages. Of the books all but six were in English, and 
most of them appeared before 1890. It may be helpful to re- 


1This paper was read by Professor Haugen at the annual meeting of the 
State historical society, October 15, 1936. 
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mind you that he resigned his professorship in 1883, and 
was minister to Denmark from 1885 to 1889. Many of these 
books were reissued in several editions and spread into for- 
eign lands. In addition he wrote numerous articles and re- 
views and for more than twenty years edited a newspaper in 
the Norwegian language. This amazing fertility gave its 
possessor a high reputation, almost by the very weight and 
number of the volumes issued. No other Norwegian in this 
country has been so prolific, or succeeded in spreading so 
widely the products of his pen. Let us examine their con- 
tents in more detail. 

They fall readily into three broad groups: translations, 
editions, and original writings. Fifteen volumes and three 
pamphlets belong to the first category. In contrast to many 
other leaders of immigrant groups Professor Anderson felt 
keenly the need for transmitting the cultural treasures of 
his ancestral land into the English language. It was a part 
of his life program to work for recognition by the literate 
American public of the cultural values produced in Scandi- 
navia. In the course of these labors he translated into Eng- 
lish one history of Scandinavian literature, one survey of 
Teutonic mythology, one volume of critical essays by Georg 
Brandes, numerous Scandinavian poems collected in the 
Norway Music Album, two sagas of ancient Norway, parts 
of the Younger Edda, and seven volumes of the famous 
Norwegian writer, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Of less literary 
significance were a Handbook for Charcoal Burners, by the 
Swedish chemist G. Svedelius, and a book of travels by a 
Norwegian explorer, Carl Lumholtz, entitled Among Can- 
nibals. It should be made a matter of record, however, that 
Anderson did not execute all of these translations single- 
handed. His Old Norse was supplemented by the learning 
of Jén Bjarnason, an Icelander, and in the later years of 
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his professorship many of his Norwegian books were handed 
over to his faithful admirer, Mrs. Aubertine Woodward 
Moore, whose literary pseudonym of Auber Forestier oc- 
casionally appears in Anderson’s prefaces or on his title 
pages. It is no secret that most of the Bjérnson translations 
were made by her. 

If we consider the kind of books he chose for translation, 
we see about them a definitely conservative-romantic char- 
acteristic. The volumes dealing with northern antiquity were 
such as appealed to the romantically minded American pub- 
lic of the mid-nineteenth century. The history of Scandi- 
navian literature was written by a member of the conserv- 
ative wing in Denmark, a man who opposed the new tenden- 
cies to realism then current. The translations from Bjérn- 
son cease abruptly at the point where Bjérnson’s literary 
work turned away from idyllic pictures of Norwegian peas- 
ants to realistic portrayal of modern problems. That this 
was due as much to the limitations of the American public 
and American publishers as to Anderson’s own inclinations 
is evident from his correspondence. His comments on Hen- 
rik Ibsen, as well as his friendships with Bjornson and 
Brandes, are testimonies to at least a temporary admiration 
for the growing realistic trend in literature, though the only 
evidence of this among his publications was the translation 
from Brandes. 

The volumes which Professor Anderson edited account 
for eighteen of the number mentioned above. Four of these 
were intended for a Norwegian-American public, and in- 
cluded a volume of Norwegian fairy-tales, and one of pic- 
tures from Norway. The rest of his editions are comprised 
in two sets of volumes which deserve special mention. One 
was an edition of Samuel Laing’s translation of Snorri 
Sturluson’s Sagas of the Kings of Norway. Laing’s trans- 
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lation of fifty years before was touched up and footnotes 
added to bring it up to the current state of knowledge. In 
the preface Anderson expressly denied any intention of mak- 
ing ‘original researches’ or of ‘criticising the scholars of the 
North.’ The other set was the famous Norroena Library, 
in sixteen volumes, published in 1905 and 1906, around 
which there has raged much controversy. 

Professor Anderson himself has told me that he was 
approached by a publisher in St. Louis, who made a practice 
of putting out reprints of famous books in expensive edi- 
tions. Anderson suggested the titles that should be included 
in a series dealing with Scandinavian antiquity. Six of the 
volumes were reprints of Anderson’s translation of Rydberg 
and edition of Laing. In order to add impressiveness to the 
set a fictitious society was created as sponsor, and on each 
title page appeared the name of the Norroena society, claim- 
ing to have offices in London, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Ber- 
lin, and New York. 

The titles included were all reprints of earlier books, 
some of them many years old, and they were not brought up 
to date in the light of later knowledge. This did not disturb 
the publisher, who encased them in expensive bindings and 
sold the sets at from fifty dollars to twenty-five hundred to 
American millionaires anxious to fill their empty libraries. 
This was the set which Professor Anderson referred to as 
‘the crowning part of my efforts in the service of Scandi- 
navian literature.’ As a matter of fact, it is actually to be 
found in an astonishing number of libraries throughout the 
world; a letter from Theodore Roosevelt assured Anderson 
that Roosevelt had placed his set in that part of his library 
which he valued most. 

The third part of Anderson’s work, his original writings, 
constitute only a small part of his total production, consist- 
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ing as they do of only six complete books. He first tried his 
hand at an exposition of the New Norse language movement, 
a document of some historical interest today because this im- 
portant movement was then still in its infancy. His first 
effort in English, and his most famous book, America Not 
Discovered by Columbus, appeared in 1874, and was a popu- 
lar exposition of the Norse discoveries of America as related 
by the Icelandic sagas. It claimed no originality, and it was 
by no means the first account in English, but somehow its 
arresting title and the bold assertive style of its contents 
reached the general public and fixed him in the popular mind 
as the great hero of a neglected cause. Eight editions and 
three translations bear evidence to its popular appeal. Two 
ideas concerning the Norse discovery were stoutly defended 
by Anderson in this little volume: one that the Vinland of 
the sagas lay in Massachusetts, the other that Columbus was 
familiar with the Norse discovery. Both of these contentions 
have since been challenged, and are likely to remain forever 
in the realm of the unknowable. But to his dying day Ander- 
son religiously maintained the truth of these propositions. 
Anderson’s second major contribution appeared the fol- 
lowing year and attained a popularity second only to his 
first. This was his Norse Mythology (1875). It led to the 
creation by President Bascom of the chair of Scandinavian 
languages in the University of Wisconsin. It was intro- 
duced to the American public under the benign auspices of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and a long array of other 
American writers and scholars. As its preface contends, it 
was ‘the first complete and systematic presentation of the 
Norse mythology in the English language.’ Anderson again 
pretended to no originality in the ideas he presented; in his 
preface he wrote: ‘Our aim has not at present been so much 
to make original investigations, as . . . to give the fruits 
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of the labors performed in the North, and call the attention 
of the American public earnestly to the wealth stored up in 
the Eddas and Sagas of Iceland.’ In its whole spirit this 
work is characteristic of the Romantic era in scholarship. 
It champions the superiority of Germanic lore over Roman; 
it emphasizes the similarity of Norse mythology to the 
essential elements of Christianity, but insists that this was 
attained through a process of independent development; it 
regards mythology as a species of primitive poetry, and in- 
terprets the myths as poetic personifications either of moral 
truths or of natural phenomena. It regards the mythological 
system of the Christian Snorri Sturluson (d. 1241) as a 
closed religious system applicable to the pagan Scandinavi- 
ans at all ages. It does not admit borrowing from foreign 
cultures or regional variations. Five years later began the 
appearance of Sophus Bugge’s incisive studies on Scandi- 
navian myths, which shattered this romantic structure and 
laid the foundations for modern mythological research. 

The third important contribution from Anderson’s pen 
appeared twenty years after the second. This was his First 
Chapter of Norwegian Immigration (1895), a study of the 
first two decades of Norwegian history in America. Ander- 
son’s father and mother were among the heroes of this early 
period. The family traditions he supplemented by his own 
researches and inquiries among the living pioneers, making 
his volume a source book of definite value to later investigat- 
ors. Material of the same nature is contained in the collec- 
tion of his newspaper articles on Cleng Peerson, which ap- 
peared in 1923. 

The last and the best of Anderson’s major literary efforts 
is his autobiography, dictated in his sixty-ninth year to his 
friend Albert Barton. In this volume of nearly 700 pages 
we are being constantly amused, delighted, or annoyed by 
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the mercurial activities of a great personality. It is far from 
telling the whole story of Anderson’s life, but it is an un- 
forgetably vivid expression of a remarkable man. It lacks 
the lush nineteenth century style of some of his earlier works, 
and replaces it with the simple, but vivid narrative of oral 
literature. It brings to mind the likeness between Anderson 
and his beloved saga-tellers, whose keen memories were 
sometimes supplemented by an equally keen desire to tell a 
good story. 

It will perhaps be clear by now that any total evaluation 
of Anderson’s life must proceed from a wider basis than the 
scholastic one I have chosen for brief consideration here. His 
literary products are seen to be largely secondary and imita- 
tive, designed to educate an ignorant public. The ideas are 
neither original nor extremely profound. In a polemic of 
1880 he declared: ‘I must confess that great originality is 
not one of my faults.’ He was a man with a brilliant mem- 
ory and unflagging determination, whose originality con- 
sisted rather in doing the things he did at all than in the man- 
ner of his doing them. In a pioneer community he was the 
focus of important cultural influences, and his gift for 
popular presentation and narrative made him a highly per- 
tinent instrument for the dissemination of these influences. 
In a country utterly unaware of Scandinavian culture he 
broke the ground for a wider appreciation and more ex- 
haustive study. We his successors may ever be grateful for 


the path which was opened by the pioneering of Rasmus B. 
Anderson. 





Einar I. Haugen 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. Translations 


Anderson, Rasmus Bjérn. Natur-Videnskabernes Forhold til Religionen. 
En Forelisning af P. A. Chadbourne, LL.D., tidligere Professor i 
Naturhistorie ved Williams College og Professor i Naturhistorie og 
Chemi ved Bowdoin College, nu Prisident for Universitetet i Wis- 
consin. Oversat af R. B. Anderson. Madison, Wis.: Trykt i B. W. 
Suckow’s Bog- og Akcidents-Trykkeri, 1869. 16p. O. 

[Original title: Science and Religion. ] 


—— Tale of Dr. John Bascom holdt i Assembly Chamber, Wisconsin, 
Siéndag Eftermiddag den 14de Juni, 1874. Chicago, 1874. 
[Original title: The Freedom of Faith.] 


Tro og Fornuft. Tale af Dr. John Bascom, holdt i Assembly 
Chamber i Madison, Wis., til de examinerede Kandidater af Wis- 
consin Universitet Séndag Eftermiddag den 13de Juni, 1875. Chi- 
cago: Trykt i Skandinavens Bog- og Akcidents-Trykkeri, 1875. 
27p. O. 

[Original title: Faith and Reason.] 


Handbook for charcoal burners. By G. Svedelius. Translated from 
the Swedish by R. B. Anderson, A.M., Professor of Scandinavian 
languages in the University of Wisconsin. Edited with notes by 
W. J. L. Nicodemus, Professor of civil engineering in the University 
of Wisconsin. With twenty-three wood engravings. New York: 
John Wiley & sons, 1875. xv+217p. D. 


Viking tales of the North. The sagas of Thorstein, Viking’s son 
and Fridthjof the Bold, translated from the Icelandic by R. B. An- 
derson, A.M., and Jén Bjarnason. Also Tegnér’s Fridthjof’s saga, 
translated into English by George Stephens. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& co., 1877. xviiit217p. D. 

2d edition, 1882. [Identical with first edition, except that 
Jén Bjarnason’s name is omitted from title page, dedica- 
tion, and preface. | 


—— The Younger Edda: also called Snorre’s Edda, or the Prose Edda. 
An English version of the Foreword; The Fooling of Gylfe, the 
Afterword; Brage’s Talk, the Afterword to Brage’s Talk, and the 
important passages in the Poetical Diction (Skaldskaparmal), with 
an introduction, notes, vocabulary, and index. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& co.; London: Trubner & co., 1880. 3802p. O. 

[‘. . . It gives more than has ever before been presented in any 
translation into English, German, or any of the modern 
Scandinavian tongues.’ Preface, p. 9.] 
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—— The Norway music album: a selection for home use from Nor- 
way’s folk songs, dances, etc., national airs, and recent compositions, 
arranged for pianoforte and solo singing, with a few four-part songs. 
Edited, and furnished with English text, by Auber Forestier and 
Rasmus B. Anderson. Boston: Oliver Ditson & co., 1881. 260p. Q. 

[Forty-six translations, or about one-third, by Anderson; pre- 
face and most of the remaining translations by Auber 
Forestier. | 


—— Synnive Solbakken. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from 
the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. Portrait. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & co., 1881. 197p. D. 

[Biographical sketch by the translator, pp. 5-23; expresses 
gratitude to ‘the experienced and valuable assistance of 
Auber Forestier.’ } 


—— A happy boy. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from the 
Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & co., 
1881. 165p. D. 


Arne. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from the Norse by 
Rasmus B. Anderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & co., 1881. 
200p. D. 


—— The fisher maiden. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from 
the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
co., 1882. 274p. D. 


[Poems translated by Augusta Plesner, Fredrika Richardson, 
Auber Forestier. | 


Captain Mansana, and other stories. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Translated from the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & co., 1882. 256p. 


[‘The Railroad and the Churchyard,’ and ‘Dust’ are included. } 


—— The bridal march and other stories. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Translated from the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & co., 1882. 201p. 


Magnhild. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from the Norse 
by Rasmus B. Anderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & co., 1883. 
2238p. 
[Last volume; signed November, 1882. Thanks to Auber 
Forestier, ‘who has kindly assisted me in the translation 
of the whole series.’ | 
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—— History of the literature of the Scandinavian North from the most 
ancient times to the present. Translated from the Danish of Fred- 
erik Winkel Horn, Ph.D., with a bibliography of the important 
books in the English language relating to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, prepared for the translator by Thorvald Solberg. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & co., 1884. ix+507p. O. 

New edition: Chicago: Scott, Foresman and co., 1901. 


—— Eminent authors of the nineteenth century. Literary portraits by 
Dr. Georg Brandes. Translated from the original by R. B. Anderson. 
Portraits. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & co., 1886. viit+507p. O. 

[Acknowledges assistance of Auber Forestier in note after 
title page. Contains nine essays, taken chiefly from the 
German version Moderne Geister (1882).] 


—— Among cannibals: an account of four years’ travels in Australia and 
of camp life with the aborigines of Queensland. By Carl Lumbholtz. 
Translated by Rasmus B. Anderson. With portraits, maps, 4 
chromo-lithographs and woodcuts. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
sons, 1889. xx+395p. O. 

[Original appeared 1888; author Norwegian. | 





Teutonic mythology. By Viktor Rydberg, Ph.D. Authorized trans- 
lation from the Swedish by Rasmus B. Anderson, LL.D. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & co., 1889. 706p. 





Creative spirits of the nineteenth century. By Georg Brandes. 
Translated by Rasmus B. Anderson. New York: Crowell, 1923. 
478p. 
[A reissue of Eminent Authors, adding three new essays trans- 
lated with the assistance of Albert Barton. ] 


II. Editions and Collections 


—— Julegave. Et udvalg af Eventyr og Fortaellinger. Chicago: John 
Anderson & co., 1872. 
8d edition, 1878. 
6th enlarged edition. 242p. 1884. 
7th edition, 1890. 
8th edition, 1900. 
[Chiefly il tales from the collections of Asbjérnsen and 
Moe. 





The Scandinavian languages; their historical, linguistic, literary, 


and scientific value. Elucidated by quotations from eminent Ameri- 
can, English, German, and French scholars. Notices of these 
languages by H. W. Longfellow, George P. Marsh, Samuel Laing, 
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Robert Buchanan, Schlegel, Mallet, and others. Madison, Wis.: 
Democrat company printing office, 1873. 16p. O. 


[Dedicated to Ole Bull, in gratitude for Norwegian library at 
University. | 


—— The Heimskringla or the sagas of the Norse kings, from the Ice- 
landic of Snorre Sturlason, by Samuel Laing, Esq. 2d edition, re- 
vised, with notes by Rasmus B. Anderson. Plates. Maps. London: 
John C. Nimmo; New York: Scribner & Welford, 1889. 4v. O. 

[‘In assuming the revision of this great historical work the 
editor did not conceive it to be within his province to ex- 
amine old manuscripts and make original researches or to 
criticise the scholars of the North.’ Introduction, p. viii. 
Anderson gives as his authorities C. R. Unger’s edition, 
P. A. Munch’s and H. O. Hildebrand’s translations; for 
most of his notes he is indebted to Hildebrand. ] 


—— Norge i Billeder. Med Indledning og korte Beskrivelser. 196 
quarto pages, with 153 full page illustrations. Grand Forks, N.D.: 
Normanden publishing co., 1895. 

New edition: Chicago: John Anderson publishing co., 1900. 

[Introduction drawn from his speech on Norway Day at the 
Chicago exposition in 1893; texts to the pictures are writ- 
ten by some one else.] 


—— Student Ole Rynnings Amerikabog. Paany udgiven. Madison, 
Wis.: Wis. Nordmandens Bogtrykkeri, 1896. 56p. 


—— Bygdejevning. Artikler af Representanter fra de forskjellige 
Bygder i Norge om, hvad deres Sambygdinger har udrettet i Vester- 
heimen. vi+415p. Madison, Wis.: Amerika publishing co., 1903. 


[Reprint of a series of articles originally appearing in 
Amerika. | 


—— Norroena. The history and romance of northern Europe. A li- 
brary of supreme classics printed in complete form. Hon. Rasmus B. 
Anderson, LL.D., editor in chief. J. W. Buel, Ph.D., managing 
editor. Published by the Norroena Society, London Stockholm 
Copenhagen Berlin New York, 1906. 16v. 


Vol. 1-2. Saxo Grammaticus. Translated by Oliver Elton, introduc- 
tion by F. Y. Powell. 

Vol. 3-5. Viktor Rydberg, Teutonic mythology. Translated by 
R. B. Anderson. 

Vol. 6-8. Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla. Translated by Samuel 
Laing; revised by R. B. Anderson. 





Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 
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9. W. Wagner, Romances and epics of our northern ancestors, 
Norse, Celt, and Teuton. Translated by M. W. Macdowall. 


10. Volsunga saga. Translated by E. Magnusson and 
W. Morris. 


11. The story of Burnt Njal. Translated by George Dasent. 

12. The elder Edda. Translated by Benjamin Thorpe. The 

younger Edda. Translated by I. A. Blackwell. 

18. The Norse discovery of America, Translations and deduc- 

tions by A. M. Reeves, N. L. Beamish, R. B. Anderson. 

14. The Arthurian tales. Edited with introduction by Ernest 

Rhys. 

15. George Dasent, A collection of popular tales from the 

Norse and North German. 

16. The Flatey book and recently discovered Vatican manu- 

scripts concerning America as early as the tenth century. 

[The series is copyrighted by T. H. Smart, presumably the 
actual publisher. Anderson’s contributions to this series 
consist of the following: a general introduction in vol. 1, 
chiefly a reprint of his pamphlet ‘Services rendered by the 
Scandinavians’; the six volumes (3-8) which he had trans- 
lated or edited in previous years; and an article in vol. 
13 on ‘Norumbega in America,’ a defence of the authentic- 
ity of Professor Eben Horsford’s Norumbega as the land- 
ing place of Leif Eriksson and of Columbus’ knowledge 
concerning the Norse discovery. The rest is all reprinted 
from a variety of sources, always minus notes. Vol. 13 
is an unhappy mixture, in which two separate and mutu- 
ally contradictory volumes on the Norse discovery are re- 
printed, along with Anderson’s article. Reeves’s book ap- 
peared in 1890, Beamish’s in 1841. Part of the manu- 
scripts in vol. 16 are taken from Reeves’s book, and all of 
them could be found in that volume (except for the Vatican 
documents, which were part of the Louisiana purchase 
exposition of 1904). The title of vol. 16 promises more 
than it fulfills.] 


III. Original Writings 


Den Norske Maalsag. Han Per og ho Bergit. Chicago: Skandi- 
navens Forlag, 1874. 99p. S. 


[First half is an article on the New Norse language movement; 
second half a reprint of a story in this language by 
Kristofer Janson. } 
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—+— America not discovered by Columbus. An historical sketch of the 
discovery of America by the Norsemen in the tenth century, with an 
appendix on the historical, linguistic, literary and scientific value of 
the Scandinavian languages. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & co.; London: 
Trubner & co., 1874. 120p. D. 

[‘In preparing this sketch the author has freely made use of 
such material as he considered valuable for his purpose | 
... Preface, p. 3.] 

2d edition, 1877. [Contains long preface on new material.] 

8d edition, 1883, enlarged. Published by S. C. Griggs only. 
[Contains ‘A bibliography of the Pre-Columbian discover- 
ies of America by Paul Barron Watson.’ Text is un- 
changed. | 

4th edition, 1891. 

8th edition, Madison, Wis., 1930. 


Amerika ikke opdaget af Columbus. En historisk Skildring af 
Normendenes Opdagelse af Amerika i det 10de Aarhund- 
rede. Med et anhang om de Nordiske Sprogs historiske, 
sproglige, literere og videnskabelige Verd. Oversat fra 
Engelsk efter den anden forbedrede og forégede Udgave 
af C. Chrest. Portrait. Chicago: “Skandinavens” Bogtryk- 
keri, 1878. 125p. D. 

[Close version of 2d edition (1877); contains also a lauda- 
tory poem and preface on the author by the translator, 
and an acrostic poem to Leif Eriksson. ] 


Amerikas férste Opdagelse. Af forfatteren gjennemset og 
avtoriseret oversettelse ved Fr. Winkel Horn. Portrait. 
Kjébenhavn: Gyldendalske Boghandels Forlag (F. Hegel 
& son) Grebes Bogtrykkeri, 1886. 80p. O. 

[Introduction contains a sketch of Anderson’s life, freely 
translated from an article in the Chicago Times by 
Ella A. Giles; material from the preface to the 2d 
edition has been incorporated in the text. ] 


Die erste Entdeckung von Amerika. Eine historische skizze 
der Entdeckung Amerikas durch die Skandinavier. Auto- 
risirte uebersetzung von Mathilde Mann. Hamburg: Ver- 
lag von J. F. Richter, 1888. 62p. O. 

[Apparently translated from the Danish edition of 1886, 
which it follows except for minor omissions. | 


Tale ved Femti-Aarsfesten for den Norske Udvandring til Amerika. 
Chicago, 1875. 27p. 
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Norse mythology, or the religion of our forefathers, containing all 
the myths of the Eddas, systematized and interpreted, with an in- 
troduction, vocabulary, and index. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & co.; 
London: Trubner & co., 1875. 478p. O. 

2d edition, 1876. 
8d edition, 1879. 
4th edition, 1884. 
5th edition, 1890. 
7th edition, 1901. 


Mythologie Scandinave. Légendes des Eddas. Traduction de 
M. Jules Leclerc[q]. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1886. 
x+298p. D. 


[Omits Anderson’s 165 page philosophical introduction. ] 


Nordisk mythologi af R. B. Anderson, de Forenede Staters 
Ministerresident i Kjébenhavn. Oversettelse efter origin- 
alens fjerde oplag ved Dr. Fr. Winkel Horn. Kristiania: 
Albert Cammermeyer, 1887. xvi+480p. O. 

[Contains biographical sketch of the author by the trans- 
lator. In a note to the translator Anderson writes: 
‘The book may be regarded as a wreath of Edda- 
flowers picked in the gardens of many great authors.’ | 


Rasmus B. Anderson e la letteratura nordica in America. 
Notizie bio-bibliografiche seguite dalla versione di un 
capitolo della mitologia norrena dello stesso autore per 
T. Cannizzaro. Messina: Tip. Fratelli Messina, 1887. 98p. 
[Italian version of chapter iii, part ii, of Norse Mythology, 

with biographical sketch of the author. Actually pub- 
lished in 1908, as appears from a prefatory note. |] 


Professor Rasmus B. Anderson attacked by an English reviewer in the 
London Atheneum of May 15, 1880, with Professor Anderson’s re- 
ply. n.p. n.d. [1880.] 8p. 

[An attack on his translation of the younger Edda. | 


—— Biographical sketch of Lyman C. Draper, LL.D., secretary of the 
state historical society of Wisconsin. Portrait. Cincinnati: Peter G. 
Thomson, 881. 8lp. Q. 


[Reprinted from ‘The Illustrated History of Dane Co. Wis- 
consin.’ | 


Monumentet til Ole Bull. Chicago, 1882. 4p. 
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Scandinavian mythology, the religion of our forefathers. Minne- 
apolis, 1890. 15p. O. [The same]: Norse mythology, the religion 
of our forefathers. Madison, 1892. 15p. 

[Reprint of an article appearing in the Homiletic Magazine, 
London, 1887; the Madison pamphlet contains an adver- 
tisement for Médller’s cod-liver oil and was distributed 
gratis. | 





Where was Vinland? A reply to Prof. Gustav Storm, refuting his 
arguments in favor of locating Vinland in Nova Scotia, and main- 
taining that Columbus was acquainted with the Norseman’s discov- 
ery of America. Translated from the Norwegian by S. Minneapolis, 
1891. 12p. O. 


Hvor var Vinland? Svar til Dr. Gustav Storm. Vinland var 
ikke i Nova Scotia, som Storm paastaar, men i Ny England, 
hvor Druerne gror. Kolumbus havde Kundskab om Nord- 
boernes Reiser til Vinland. Madison, Wis.: Amerikas 
Forlag, 1892. 





Norway’s Lofoden Islands. Wonderful scenery in the land of the 
midnight sun. Picturesque effect of the Aurora Borealis on mountain 
and sea. A great industry which has been built up in those northern 
regions. New York, 1893. 

[Advertisement for Peter Méller’s cod-liver oil.] 


—— “Skandinaven” og $40. Madison, [1894]. 16p. 
[Polemic pamphlet in defense against attacks by Skandinaven. ] 


—— Services rendered by the Scandinavians. n.d. Cf. First chapter 
(pp. 1-36). 


The first chapter of Norwegian immigration (1821-1840), its 
causes and results. With an introduction on the services rendered by 
the Scandinavians to the world and to America. Madison, Wis., 
1895. 476p. 
4th edition, 1906. [Identical, except for ‘corrections’ on pp. 
469-470. ] 





—+— Life story of Rasmus B. Anderson. Written by himself. With the 
assistance of Albert O. Barton. Madison, Wis., 1915. 678p. 
2d edition, revised, 1917. [2d edition contains an appendix, 
with three letters containing comments on the autobiog- 
raphy. | 


Cleng Peerson og Sluppen “Restaurationen.” Chicago: John An- 
derson publishing co., [1923] [?1925]. 














REMINISCENCES OF NINE DECADES 
Burr W. Jones 


HEN I came to the university, its condition was at a 
very low ebb. There had sometimes been suggestions 
in the press that it should be abandoned, and that higher edu- 
cation in the state should be left to the institutions supported 
by churches and private enterprise whereby the state would 
be relieved of the burden of support. During the late winter 
and the spring of 1866, with other boys of the university, I 
sat in the gallery of the assembly and anxiously watched and 
waited to see whether appropriations would be made which 
would keep our institution alive; but not far from that time 
the legislature adopted a far more liberal policy than at any 
time before and began to treat the university no longer as a 
neglected stepchild. 

President Paul A. Chadbourne came from Williams col- 
lege about June, 1867, and assumed the management in fact 
as well as in name. He was a small, energetic man with a dis- 
tinguished. profile. Probably he could hardly have been 
classed as a thorough scholar in any department, but he was 
well versed in various fields of science and he had a positive, 
clean-cut way of treating the subjects he taught which gave 
to the uninitiated the impression that he was an expert. He 
brought new life and hope to the moribund institution. He 
had been in the Massachusetts senate and knew how to im- 
press the Wisconsin legislature, and at that time this was of 
invaluable service to the university. He was a strict Re- 
publican and a stricter Congregationalist, so strict that in 
many respects he would not agree with Rev. Mr. Richards, 
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who was fairly liberal in his views and who for many years 
was the dearly loved pastor of the Congregational church. 
He was a good disciplinarian, and during his régime there 
were few college tricks which in the popular mind are such 
indispensable adjuncts of college life. Unlike any of his 
successors, he did not concern himself about prohibition, al- 
though no doubt he was an abstainer. 

In Massachusetts he had been personally interested in 
manufacturing enterprises, and in a vague way he impressed 
the students and the legislature as a successful, practical man 
who understood business. I have been informed, however, 
that after he returned to Massachusetts as president of Wil- 
liams college, his business ventures were unsuccessful and 
proved a handicap rather than an asset during his adminis- 
tration. There is no doubt that his short reign as president 
was highly successful and a very fortunate event for our uni- 
versity. The state warmly welcomed his coming and deeply 
regretted his departure; and I have sometimes wondered 
whether in the rapid progress of our university with the 
warm backing of the state, he might not have been happier 
here than he was as president at Williams with its slow 
growth during a period of depression, when there was want- 
ing the hope and enthusiasm which filled the sails of our uni- 
versity. 

After a few months I saw but little, in the classrooms, of 
the members of the faculty to whom I had been introduced 
on my first appearance. With Chadbourne came reorganiza- 
tion, and gradually all of the old faculty resigned except 
Professor Sterling, who continued to serve in various capac- 
ities until about 1884. 

Going back to my entrance in the university, after a short 
time I commenced lodging on the top floor of North hall 
where I remained during my courses and where I had a 
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happy life. It was a life of Spartan simplicity, where every- 
one was poor, but our poverty rested lightly on our shoulders. 
In a rude way we furnished our own rooms. We filled our 
bedticks with straw gathered at the straw pile of the univer- 
sity farm. We split our own wood and carried it to our 
rooms. There was no gymnasium. The nearest approach 
to it was a big oak tree near our building to which was sus- 
pended a long strong rope with a ring attached, and from 
this we could swing high in the air to our hearts’ content. 
There was no football, and none of the modern baseball, al- 
though there was a little of the old-fashioned baseball. We 
had no athletic heroes. Those who had any distinction won it 
by proficiency in their studies or by their success in writing 
or debate. 

From my gossip with the students of this generation, I 
infer that they are called on for harder work than was ex- 
acted in my time, and no doubt the standards are much 
higher. It was a dumb fellow, or one thoroughly lazy, who 
could not pass in those halcyon days. It was necessary then 
to fill the ranks and keep them filled rather than to drop the 
undesirable. In those days we had no Junior Proms, no fra- 
ternities, no sororities; but we had our social life. We had 
our friends among the girls in South hall and among the girls 
down town where we were welcomed in their homes. Most of 
the boys were from the farms and were poor. I know of only 
two among our number who were reputed to have wealthy 
parents; with those two exceptions we were all proletarians. 

During President Chadbourne’s reign he was much in- 
terested in improving the campus and other university land, 
so under some arrangement many of the boys, in order to 
help pay their way, worked grubbing out shrubs and plant- 
ing trees and digging out stones for ten cents an hour. 
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Necessarily our wearing apparel was rather simple and 
was not made in New York or London, yet in one respect it 
was more formal than that worn by students of this genera- 
tion. No student would have thought of appearing in the 
classroom or on the street in his shirt sleeves. There were no 
tuxedoes or swallow tail coats or silk hats. If one of the 
boys had appeared on the campus in such attire, I know not 
what would have followed, perhaps a ducking in the lake. 

The military drill was introduced during my time at the 
university. Probably it was assumed that we ought to wel- 
come it as a means of exercise and recreation, and as young 
patriots ;* but although a few, like my intimate friend Frank- 
enburger, enjoyed the drill and studied the book of tactics 
with zeal, most of us regarded the drill as a bore; we had 
come for a drill of a different kind. Colonel Pease was a 
West Pointer, and doubtless well trained in his profession, 
but it seemed to us that in his opinion the whole university 
revolved around the military department as the center of at- 
traction. He drilled us in heat and cold and in the snow. 
Absurdly enough, I had the rank of sergeant or corporal, 
and it was my duty to drill at appointed times a squad of 
fifteen or twenty fellows. While on the subject, I will re- 
late a little incident illustrative of our military experience 
although it does not redound to my glory as a military hero. 
One day I had managed to get my squad on what is now 
called Muir Knoll; we had halted for a little to rest, and 
were standing near the edge of the cliff overlooking the lake. 
At that ill-fated moment Colonel Pease suddenly appeared 
and said rather sharply, ‘Proceed with the drill.’ I was em- 
barrassed, did not want to get the squad into the lake, and 
said, ‘Colonel, I don’t know what order to give.’ I think he 
was indignant and excited over my unsoldierly behavior. At 


1Of course, it came in with the reorganization in 1866 when the university 
received the Morrill grant for an agricultural college——Eprror, 
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any rate, after a preliminary order or two, he gave the com- 
mand, ‘Squarward Fod.’ Probably we of the squad deserved 
to be court-martialed because we could not restrain our 
laughter, and my disgrace was reduced to a comedy. 

The boys and girls of this generation would smile if they 
were to hear of the manner in which our social intercourse 
with the fair sex was carried on. We would meet the young 
women at church sociables and escort them home. We would 
invite them to free lectures down town. There were none of 
those innumerable lectures by distinguished Americans and 
foreigners which now go on at the university. We would 
sometimes visit the Castalian society at South hall. We 
would sometimes give them an inexpensive ride in a rowboat. 
On very rare occasions we would hire a livery horse and 
buggy and give them a ride in the country, but that cost a 
dollar and a half and was an extravagance of which we were 
seldom guilty. That dollar and a half would more than pay 
for a week’s board. 

Some of the boys boarded themselves in the North hall. 
Most of the time I was a member of a club of about twenty 
which had our meals in a house on Lake street where a good 
woman cooked them. We always had a steward, chosen from 
our number, who bought the provisions. As I remember, the 
entire cost was about a dollar and a quarter per week, and if 
it exceeded that amount we were apt to think that there must 
be something ‘rotten in Denmark,’ although I never heard 
an intimation that any of the stewards were grafters. On one 
occasion we had a turkey for the feast but we found the fowl 
ancient and tough. At the next meal our dear Franken- 
burger produced a poem dedicated to the poor and aged 
turkey. Thus, in our circle the dinner became famous and 
the bird immortalized. On another occasion an uncle from 
Evansville called to make me a little visit, and I asked him 
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to go with me to our supper. I said our table was rather full 
and it might be best to go after the other boys had finished. 
The boys were good eaters, and to my consternation I found 
that there was but little left except Johnny cake, syrup, and 
tea. My uncle declined to tell them at home about the meal, 
and I had much trouble explaining his reticence to my 
mother and aunt. 

However incredible it may seem now, I knew of only 
one of the students who smoked, and I think that I knew 
everyone in the university. If there was any drinking, I did 
not know or hear of it; although some years later I did hear 
of Hausmann’s place and Hamacher’s, and perhaps they 
were well known to some of the students of my time. 

I do not suppose that the university boys of the late six- 
ties and early seventies were any more refined or moral than 
those of a generation or two later. But it was not the fash- 
ion in those days to come to the university. There were no 
social privileges to tempt and no great games to thrill. Those 
who came to the university had to make sacrifices. They were 
here for business, and too poor to indulge in liquor or tobacco. 
There was no such anxiety about grades and standings as 
we hear about now, and I dare say that we were not so much 
crowded in our class work as are the average students of this 
generation. It was not the custom to assign reading outside 
the textbooks used in class, and we doubtless had more time 
for general reading than do students of the present day. 

Since, during my farm life I had never had access to any- 
thing approaching a library, nor the time to indulge my nat- 
ural taste for reading, the university library, modest though 
it was, furnished one of the great delights of my university 
life. Among the very few books I owned before coming to 
the university were Shakespeare’s plays and Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. I had never read one of the novels of Walter Scott 
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or Charles Dickens. My opportunity to range at will in the 
field of literature can hardly be appreciated by those of this 
generation with free libraries welcoming them from child- 
hood. I sometimes wonder whether the practice of assigning 
to students a large amount of outside reading in connection 
with their studies, tends to encourage that love of literature 
which to so many of us is a perpetual joy. 

As a result of the rather moderate demands made upon 
us in the classroom, those who were interested in the debating 
societies could find time for preparation for debate. The two 
rival societies were in full blast, and every Friday evening 
the two rooms were filled. Indeed I was so devoted to Hes- 
peria that once when I was scheduled as one of the debaters 
on the night when Wendell Phillips delivered a lecture in the 
City hall, I felt it my duty to stay by the Hesperians and 
missed my only opportunity to hear the greatest orator of 
that generation. I have cursed my folly ever since. I greatly 
enjoyed the society work and was rewarded for my devotion 
to Hesperia by being on the first public debate between the 
two societies and on another a year or two later. The first 
was in the Main hall at the university, and the second in the 
Congregational church. 

It must not be inferred that those early debates entailed 
any such amount of labor as those which followed in later 
years. It has been the verdict of those who took an active 
part later in the debating societies that the training there 
received was one of the most valuable results of the college 
courses. Many, whether engaged in professional or business 
life, would emphasize that training ever more strongly. 

In my class there were twenty graduates, among whom 
was one woman, Nellie Chynoweth. This was the largest 
class that had ever graduated at the university. In those 
days it was the custom to confer another degree at the end 
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of the year on those who had continued their studies in pro- 
fessional work, so that in 1871 I received the degrees A.M. 
and LL.B. In this connection I will add that in 1915 I was 
honored with the degree of LL.D. The general public did 
not seem to take much cognizance of this fact since there are 
only two men who have regularly called me doctor. 

But many years after, as I entered a room when a group 
of lawyers and judges were having a jolly time, and had 
been greeting all comers in a bantering way, I was welcomed 
with the words, sung in concert: ‘Here’s old Doc. Jones; he 
ain’t got no style; ain’t got no style.’ I was relieved to learn 
that all the other comers had received the same kind of greet- 
ing on their ‘style.’ 

In those days it was expected that collegians would be 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors, or teachers, and we had repre- 
sentatives in all those professions. It was not then generally 
thought that business men needed a college education. I 
know only one in the university who expected to be an en- 
gineer, and we used to wonder why he thought it necessary 
to be there. 

In these simple annals of the poor I can hardly trace the 
later careers of my classmates. I will only add that a good 
number of them became distinguished in their professions 
and none of them, unless it be myself, has discredited his 
Alma Mater. 

As I have reviewed these reminiscences of my life on the 
dear old Hill, I fear that it might seem to some that I should 
have treated my instructors in a more reverential strain. 
Perhaps, if I had sat at the feet of Bascom and been inspired 
by his high ideals, these memoirs might have been lifted to a 
higher plane. 

It had been suggested by one of the professors that if I 
chose I could have a place as an instructor in the faculty. 
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But I had long before determined to study law as soon as 
practicable and I was resolved to enter the university law 
school in the autumn. 

It had been my custom during the college course to work 
in the harvest fields during the summer vacations where I 
could earn, binding grain, two and one half dollars per day. 
This seemed very high pay in those days. This labor for ten 
or eleven hours a day was far from easy; but I was no 
stranger to it, and the good pay and hope for the future 
were solace enough. 

In September I returned to Madison and entered the 
law school. Up to that time most lawyers in Wisconsin had 
been admitted to the bar on examination by committees of 
lawyers appointed by the courts. Those examinations were 
more formal and perfunctory than severe, and many amus- 
ing stories were told of the questions asked and the answers 
given. 

One was: “What is the rule in Shelley’s case?’ 

Answer: “The law is no respecter of persons and the rule 
in Shelley’s case is the same as in other cases.’ 

Here was another, the only question: “Was the legal 
tender act constitutional? 

Answer: ‘Yes.’ 

Reply by chairman of the committee: ‘Right; any one 
who can answer so readily a great constitutional question is 
entitled to practice law.’ 

The course in the school was not three years, as now. We 
assumed that one year was time enough to enable us to blos- 
som forth in our chosen profession, and only faintly realized 
the hard knocks which were sure to come. 

Before returning to Madison I had an arrangement 
with lawyer John D. Gurnee that in consideration of thirty 
dollars per month I would go into his office during my course 
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and do such work as might be necessary. This salary went 
far toward paying my expenses. I think that at that time 
this was the only office in the city where any compensation 
was made for student work. Mr. Gurnee was a lawyer whose 
business had principally consisted of making loans to farm- 
ers for eastern capitalists on mortgages bearing interest at 
12 per cent. He was a genial, kindly soul, who had many 
warm friends, and worried but little about business. My 
association with him was very pleasant although there was 
but little opportunity to become familiar with pleadings and 
general practice. But it was then, before I was admitted to 
the bar, that I tried my first lawsuit. (Laymen could prac- 
tice in justice court.) The great legal problem was whether 
manure left on a farm by a way-going tenant during his 
tenancy belonged to him or the landlord. I worked for days 
on the law of the case, was successful, was paid five dollars 
which I offered to Mr. Gurnee. He said it belonged to me, 
and I was happy. 

The law students numbered twenty in our class. Our pro- 
fessors were J. H. Carpenter, dean, afterward county 
judge; Colonel William F. Vilas; Harlow S. Orton, later 
justice of the supreme court; and P. L Spooner. 

Carpenter was well read, accurate, painstaking, and 
kind. Orton was eloquent and earnest, of wide experience, 
and seemed to enjoy expounding the law to youngsters. 
Vilas, afterward of national fame, was the most stimulating 
instructor I have ever known. Judge Spooner, father of 
John C. Spooner, was quiet and modest, and his reasoning 
processes were as clear as crystal. I never think of him 
without remembering a little incident which occurred a few 
years later and quite impressed me. It was a time when 
it was common for young men to carry a cane. One day 
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I was sporting my cane when I met him, and with seeming 
solicitude he asked: ‘Mr. Jones, are you ill? 


‘No,’ said I, ‘far from it.’ 

He replied: ‘I saw you using a cane and I thought you 
might be ailing.’ 

I left my cane at home, and although I have since been 
presented with numerous canes, I seldom use one to this day. 

The law faculty was one well fitted for the needs of a 
new, small law school. Our number was so limited that the 
professors could easily take a personal interest in our wel- 
fare and we returned that interest with affection. 

After graduating in the law school I earned a little more 
money in the harvest field and in the autumn went into the 
office of Colonel Vilas on a small salary. Thus I had the 
opportunity of observing with the keenest interest the life 
and work of a great lawyer. He was only about thirty-one 
years of age, but was recognized as one of the very ablest 
trial lawyers of Wisconsin. He had not then become the 
counsel of the great corporations but was the people’s 
lawyer, almost constantly engaged before all kinds of courts 
of record, in trying causes, some of which involved large 
amounts. 

He then lived on a farm about three miles from the city, 
and with his fast horse would reach the office at eight or half- 
past eight in the morning, bringing with him long bills in 
equity, or briefs, or other pleadings, some of which, when 
there were numerous parties, had to be copied many times. 
This copying was the task of Howard Morris, the office boy, 
and myself. It was before the days of stenographers or 
typewriters or telephones. 

It was during this period that I made my first argument 
in circuit court. I was often assigned the duty of examining 
eases and collecting authorities for the briefs of Colonel 
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Vilas, and after I had spent some days in this work in a 
case of some importance, he said that he would be glad to 
have me take a hand in the argument before the jury. I was 
quite willing to try my spurs and gratefully acceded to his 
request. 

Meanwhile, I had reached the age of twenty-five years 
and was anxious, perhaps unnecessarily, to hang out my own 
shingle when some favorable opportunity should offer. Dur- 
ing the winter James M. Flower, one of our active lawyers, 
told me that Guy Prentiss, a veteran lawyer in Portage, was 
about to give up his office and form a partnership in La 
Crosse, and that this might be an opening for me. I went to 
see Mr. Prentiss, who greeted me kindly, saying that if any 
of his old clients came to me I would be welcome to them. 

I did not expect much from that source as he had been 
something of an expert in lumber and timber litigation, and 
Portage was no longer a center for that kind of business. 
But I was moderate in my ambitions, and I believe from 
what I learned that I could make a living even during the 
first year. I started my legal career at the beginning of the 
year of 1872 at Portage, in the former office of Judge Pren- 
tiss. I was located over the leading brewery of the city, 
making my home at the Corning hotel. 

I neglected modern publicity methods, did not visit the 
Portage Register and its well known editor, Jack Turner, 
and do not remember that so important an event as my ad- 
vent to the city was even mentioned in the press. But I soon 
became acquainted with interesting young people, attended 
various parties in hospitable homes, and began enjoying the 
pleasant social life. 

In some mysterious way there came to me a few collec- 
tions and a few cases in justice court. I had begun to wonder 
whether I would have any chance to show my talent as a 
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lawyer at the next term of the circuit court; the best pros- 
pect seemed to be that in the goodness of his heart Judge 
Stewart might then appoint me to defend some indigent 
criminal. 

At that stage, early in March, I returned at about eleven 
o'clock to my hotel from a little party, and there I found 
A. S. Sanborn, a Madison lawyer, afterward county judge. 
He at once said that he had come to see me on business. 
Without preliminaries, he proposed that I enter into a part- 
nership with him at Madison. He was a man of middle age, 
had a home and family, had been a member of the assembly, 
and had a wide acquaintance in Dane county. I knew that he 
had a fair amount of business in justice and circuit courts. 
I concealed my glad surprise as best I could and did not ask 
why he had selected me, remembering the story of a certain 
young lady. The young clergyman of her parish was advised 
it was necessary for him to marry; he first proposed to the 
oldest and most interesting daughter of one of his parishion- 
ers, who declined. Then he made his proposal to the second 
daughter with the same result; but he secured their promises 
that they would keep secret his offers. Then he sought the 
hand of the third and least interesting, and was enthusiastic- 
ally accepted. Afterward, despite her happiness, her 
woman’s curiosity was aroused, and she said she wanted to 
ask him why he had chosen her from all the world. 

Perhaps I would have seemed a partner more to be de- 
sired if I had said that I needed a few days to consider so 
important a matter; but I was guileleis in those days, and 
within an hour we had agreed to become partners on equal 
terms ‘share and share alike.’ I believed that if he alone had 


been able to live and support a family, with all my talent 
added, the firm could support me also. 
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And then, it would take me back to Madison, dear Madi- 
son with all its happy memories, and nearer to the home of 
my dear mother. I knew that she had been hoping quite as 
anxiously as I myself for a favorable start on the long, hard 
journey in the lawyer’s life. 

I have omitted to state that at about the same time that 
I heard of the opportunity at Portage, there came to me, 
through the kindness of Judge Orton, an offer of a partner- 
ship with J. F. Ellis, a lawyer at Eau Claire, who had only 
a moderate amount of business. I went to Eau Claire to 
survey the field. But having been born and having lived on 
the bur oak openings of southern Wisconsin, I was not fav- 
orably impressed by my long railroad ride through the 
woods to that new city. I was so unsophisticated that I 
could not comprehend that Eau Claire offered a far more 
favorable opportunity for ultimate success in my profession 
that the older city of Portage. 

On returning from Portage to Madison I took my place 
in the office of Mr. Sanborn (the firm name being Sanborn 
and Jones). I joined my boyhood friend Linus B. Sale in 
his room in the Gurnee block, and we had our meals in the 
good family of Seth Van Bergen. 

In those days in our little city the most natural way for 
a young neophyte to become known as a trial lawyer was to 
take his pilgrimage through the courts of justice of the 
peace. There was far more litigation in those courts in Dane 
county then than now. Mazomanie, Black Earth, Belleville, 
Oregon, Sun Prairie, Waunakee, and other villages had 
their justices, some of whom were very busy. Waunakee 
especially was famous for its lawsuits. Patrick Tierney, the 
farmer lawyer, and Ira P. Bacon, the justice, would send 
their writs to the remotest corners of the county, and the un- 
lucky defendants would be compelled to appear and litigate 
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or suffer judgment by default. Often the amount claimed 
would be exceeded by the costs. These courts were known 
as the plaintiff’s courts, and hence were favored by those 
who had small claims for collection, or petty spites to be 
satisfied. 

During the first few years I often went to these villages 
and had my legal battles, sometimes lasting far into the 
night, in rooms crowded by curious and eager spectators, 
who did not hesitate to laugh and cheer as either of the 
lawyers, in the wordy battle, gave the other a body blow. 

Appeals would often be taken from the judgments of 
these courts to the circuit court, and these appeals and other 
rather unimportant cases gave to the firm of Sanborn and 
Jones their fair number of cases on the circuit court cal- 
endar. 

For several years my most frequent and truculent op- 
ponent was a Madison lawyer, who had a large amount of 
what might be called ‘rough and tumble practice’ in the jus- 
tice and circuit courts. He was the trial lawyer of his firm 
and for many years played a conspicuous part in the courts 
of Dane county. He well knew human nature, was a good 
examiner of witnesses, could sometimes be eloquent, and 
could always be abusive. He knew two books thoroughly, 
Cowen’s T'reatise and the first volume of Greenleaf on E'vi- 
dence, and could always, in any emergency, turn to some 
authority or pretended authority for any proposition he ad- 
vanced. He was always in dead earnest. These qualifica- 
tions made him a dangerous opponent before a jury. 

On one occasion in municipal court as the argument be- 
came heated, he threatened to ‘lick’ me. 

I said: ‘Very well, let’s step outside, we don’t want to be 
fined for contempt of court.’ We did not go outside; the case 
went on peacefully. The folly of my answer to his threat 
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was, of course, inexcusable, but it had one good result, since 
after that he treated me with a respect unknown before. 

Again and again when I was to have the closing argu- 
ment before the jury, he said to them: ‘Now you must look 
out for Mr. Jones and his speech. He has spoiled a good 
preacher but made a poor lawyer.’ How he found in me 
any of the characteristics of a minister of the gospel, I never 
knew. No one else has so complimented me. 

I have dwelt a little on this eccentric limb of the law not 
because I thought him great, for I did not, but because his 
hard knocks tended to discipline and toughen me, and a 
little toughness, not roughness, is useful for the active trial 
lawyer. 

During the autumn of 1872 several events happened 
which ought to be noted in these reminiscences. In 1868 I 
had voted for General Grant for the presidency, and this 
was my only participation in politics until 1872. During 
that year I had been reading the Nation and had been so 
indignant at the scandals of the administration that I em- 
phatically expressed on various occasions my sympathy with 
the movement of the liberal Republicans to oppose his re- 
election. Although General Grant’s personal integrity was 
not doubted, he had around him a set of old personal friends 
whose frauds and misconducts caused scandals comparable 
to those of the late Harding administration, though of a 
different kind. 

Many of the leading Republicans of the country had 
joined the opposition. In the Democratic National conven- 
tion, Charles Francis Adams was a prominent candidate be- 
fore Horace Greeley was nominated. 

One night when I returned late from the trial of a law- 
suit at Belleville, I was told by my roommate, Linus Sale, 
that in the county Democratic convention I had been nomi- 
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nated as district attorney, and that Jared C. Gregory had 
proposed my name. This was a complete surprise, as I had 
heard no intimation of any such plan. 

Mr. Gregory of the firm of Gregory and Pinney, was one 
of the leading lawyers of the city, beloved by all, and the 
father of Stephen S. Gregory and Charles Noble Gregory, 
who were among my most intimate friends, and whose 
friendship continued so long as they lived. 

On the following day I saw Mr. Gregory and com- 
plained, telling him that there was no chance of an election 
since no one had been elected as county officer for many 
years on a Democratic ticket, and that I had no money with 
which to carry on a campaign. He replied in substance that 
although I would probably not be elected, the expense would 
be trifling; that doubtless I would make speeches in various 
places in the county and that acquaintance was the first need 
of a young lawyer. 

The Republicans nominated Sinclair W. Botkin, a good 
office lawyer, and very much liked by all who knew him. He 
made no speaking campaign; I, on the other hand, acted 
on Mr. Gregory’s suggestion and made my debut as a cam- 
paign pseudo-orator making speeches in all parts of the 
county. 

One experience in the campaign has always been a happy 
memory. George B. Smith was the Democratic candidate 
for congress. He lived in Madison and was one of the most 
gifted lawyers Wisconsin has ever known. In a very early 
day he was attorney general of the state, but as the Demo- 
crats were during his life nearly always in a hopeless minor- 
ity, he had no chance for a public career, and, as in the case 
of most lawyers, his fame has been as if it had been written 
in the sand. If Tilden had been inaugurated (he was elected 
in 1876), or if George B. Smith could have been ten years in 
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congress, he would have become a national character. He 
had the best private library in Madison, was a lover of liter- 
ature, and a born orator. While he was making his campaign 
in Dane county, he asked me to go with him, and with his 
little black team and carriage, we made a trip of four days. 
I made my short speeches of light fireworks and he con- 
cluded with the heavy artillery. I will give an illustration of 
his power: 

One of our meetings was at Albion. In that township 
Democrats were about as scarce as canary birds in a Wis- 
consin winter, but the managers thought we might make 
some converts. While Mr. Smith was speaking, three young 
fellows of the academy repeatedly undertook to heckle him. 
He bore their insults for a time, then pausing, he said: “You 
three boys in the fifth row, stand up.’ To my astonishment 
they arose, and then for about a minute he gave them such a 
lecture on manners and the courtesies of life that the au- 
dience, though hostile, applauded. Then he said: ‘Now you 
may sit down.’ They did so, and there was no more dis- 
turbance. Few orators would have dared to make such an 
experiment and few would have succeeded. 

This incident illustrates how masterful he could be. I 
will give another to show his adroitness and his humor. 

Years afterward I was trying a case in the Dane county 
circuit court for the plaintiff, and he was counsel for the city 
of Madison, the defendant. My client had fallen from a load 
of hay and the issue was whether the city was negligent in 
leaving a rut in the highway. It was well known that my 
client was not a teetotaler; Mr. Smith had made some effort 
to show that Jeff had been drinking on that day but had 
failed to make the proof. It appeared in the evidence that 
some beef which the plaintiff was carrying home had re- 
mained on the load of hay. Said Mr. Smith in his argument 
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to the jury: ‘Gentlemen of the jury, you must remember 
that although the plaintiff fell off, the quarter of beef stayed 
on; gentlemen, the quarter of beef was not drunk.’ 

Contrary to all expectations, three of the candidates on 
the county Democratic ticket were elected: John Adams, 
sheriff; Lars Grinde, register of deeds; and myself. Two 
years later I was reélected, my opponent being that cultured 
and lovable gentleman, General Edwin E. Bryant, then the 
partner of Colonel Vilas and afterward dean of our law 
school. 

About this time the violent prejudice against the Demo- 
cratic party engendered by the Civil war was beginning to 
wear away, and such catchwords as the ‘bloody shirt’ and 
‘the South in the saddle’ were losing some of their potency. 
But poor Greeley’s campaign proved a failure and the Re- 
publicans remained in the saddle. 

During my four years as district attorney the residents 
of Dane county might well have been called a law abiding 
people. My salary was small, as I remember, $1,000 per 
year, but I thought it was ample. I prosecuted only two 
murder cases; in one there was conviction, in the other ac- 
quittal. There was no Volstead act, and there were few 
prosecutions for violation of the laws regulating saloons. 
I do not believe that I tried more than four or five cases of 
this kind during the four years, and the number of such cases 
where defendants pleaded guilty was small. 

Nor was there much of this litigation in the federal court 
in this district. Once or twice a year we would see a group 
of Indians in the streets who had been summoned as wit- 
nesses against those accused of selling liquor on the reser- 
vations, but three or four days would suffice for the trial of 
those cases, and there was no such aggregation of booze cases 
as now fill the calendar in the federal courts. 
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Prosecutions for assault, larceny, forgery, robbery, ob- 
taining money on false pretense, and for sexual offenses 
were among those which had to be dealt with. There was 
then no criminal statute under which a husband could be 
prosecuted for abandoning his wife. 

While I was in the office, there arose a class of cases 
which gave me far more publicity than any other. About 
this time the Democratic party in Wisconsin aroused from 
its slumber and in its platform declared for legislative con- 
trol over railroads and the regulation of freight and pas- 
senger rates. There arose the same kind of agitation which is 
now going on as to other public utilities. The Democrats 
swept the state, electing Governor Taylor, a farmer, and 
the entire Democratic ticket. The legislature passed a stat- 
ute accordingly, known as the Potter law, fixing the rates for 
passenger travel. 

This was pioneer legislation and the railroads made a 
bitter attack upon it, meanwhile disregarding the law. Many 
actions were brought by the state against ticket agents for 
violating the statute. As district attorney, I was called on 
to prosecute these suits in the municipal court. John W. 
Cary, general solicitor for the St. Paul, and George B. 
Smith for the Northwestern railways, appeared and de- 
fended. There was great public interest in the question, and 
crowds always filled the court room. I have always espe- 
cially admired the zeal and ability with which Mr. Cary 
conducted those defenses. He was a great lawyer, who 
loved the St. Paul railway as if it were his child. He prob- 
ably knew that there was little hope that the judge and juries 
would hold the statute unconstitutional, but that did not 
affect his conduct in the least. He seemed to feel that he was 
charged with the duty of educating the people on the subject 
of the relations between the railways and the public, and his 
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arguments had in mind the public as well as the judge and 
the jurors. In a memorable decision the statute was held 
constitutional, but the following legislature repealed the act 
and at the next election the governor was defeated. 

I was also retained by the governor to try some of these 
cases brought in other counties. In one of these cases in 
Dane county I had to prosecute my brother-in-law, Frank 
W. Hoyt, who was then agent for the Northwestern railway. 
Although he was convicted and fined (doubtless the rail- 
way company paid the fine), this incident did not cause the 
slightest jar in our family relations. We have often laughed 
over his criminal record, but no man in Dane county has 
been a more law abiding citizen. He was for a time presi- 
dent of the First National bank; no one has been more re- 
spected and trusted by those who know him, and the public 
owes him a great debt of gratitude for the time and labor 
he has given for promoting the success of our parks and 
drives. He and his devoted wife, Mollie Clark Hoyt, are 
the only members of the Hoyt family living in Madison, 
and my constant and friendly intercourse with them greatly 
helps me in cherishing the memory of other days. 


[T'o be continued] 























CARL SCHURZ THE DIPLOMAT’ 
BARBARA DONNER 


PAIN had never had a feeling of sympathy or even respect 
for the United States. On the eve of the Civil war her 
attitude was particularly inimical. The manifest destiny 
program entered upon by the Polk administration, the fili- 
bustering expeditions led by the Cuban patriot, Narciso 
Lopez, the impudence of Pierre Soulé, and the Ostend 
manifesto of the jingoists had created a feeling of distrust 
if not actual hostility toward the United States. In view of 
these factors, Spain foresaw in the Civil war the possibility 
of decreasing the power of the United States in the western 
hemisphere. 

The importance of the attitude of Europe toward the 
American crisis was immediately recognized. As early as 
February 28, 1861, Jeremiah S. Black, secretary of state in 
the Buchanan administration, sent to the American ministers 
in Europe a circular letter instructing them that should the 
states in rebellion make an effort to gain recognition of their 
independence they would be expected to use such means as 
they judged necessary to prevent its success.2, When Wil- 
liam H. Seward became the secretary of state, he renewed 
Black’s instructions and sent to each minister a copy of 
Lincoln’s inaugural address to be submitted to their gov- 
ernments for the purpose of acquainting them with the pol- 
icy which the United States intended to follow.? By the 


*This is the second and concluding article on Carl Schurz. It is a part 
of the author’s doctoral dissertation on ‘Carl Schurz and the Civil War. 

*37 cong., 2nd sess., Executive Documents, Papers Relating to Foreign 
Relations, 1861, 15-16. 

*Ibid., 16-17. 
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middle of April, William Preston, minister to Madrid, had 
received a pledge from the Spanish government that the 
southern commissioners would not be received without his 
being fully informed of the fact. Further than this the 
Spanish government was unwilling to go.* 

The Santo Domingo affair from the beginning compli- 
cated the relations between the United States and Spain. 
Santo Domingo, which since 1795 had been self-governing, 
staged a revolution early in March, 1861. Immediately the 
captain general of Cuba sent troops and vessels to the island, 
hoisted the Spanish flag, and declared the island annexed. 
The people of Spain, regardless of class or party affiliations, 
were enthusiastic about the annexation.’ In fact, the revo- 
lution is alleged to have been instigated by the wanning 
O’Donnell government for the purpose of turning the minds 
of the Spaniards from the controversial domestic questions 
to the support of the government in its foreign policy.® 
Seward, seeing in the Santo Domingo affair an opportunity 
to shift the attention of the people from the slavery question 
to a foreign war which he thought the cotton states would 
support, on April 2 made a vigorous protest to Tassara, the 
Spanish minister at Washington.’ Preston, maintaining 
that it was a deliberate attack on the part of the Spanish to 
gain possession of the islands, without instructions from 


‘Preston to Seward, April 22, 1861, ibid., 244. 

* Perry to Seward, April 20, 1861 (confidential and unofficial). Department 
of State, Despatches, Spain. 

*Donaldson Jordan and Edwin J. Pratt, Europe and the American Civil 
War (Chicago, 1931), 245. Henry B. Clarke, Modern Spain, 1815-1898 (New 
York, 1906), 268. 

"Seward to Tassara, April 2, 1861: ‘You will not be surprised I am sure, 
when I add that this reported attempt to introduce Spanish authority within the 
territory of Dominica, if it shall prove to be authentic can not fail to be taken 
as the first step in a policy of armed intervention by the Spanish government. 
...I1 am directed to inform you... the President will be obliged to meet 
further prosecution of enterprises of that kind in regard to either the Dominican 
Republic or any part of the American Continent or islands with a prompt, per- 
sistent and if possible, effective resistance.’ Department of State, Notes to 
Spanish Legation, vii. 
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Seward, protested in the name of the Monroe doctrine.* In 
spite of Seward’s energetic protest and repeated energetic 
protests on the part of Preston, the Spanish government on 
May 20 officially announced the annexation of the island.° 

At the same time that Preston was declaring so vocifer- 
ously against Spain’s violation of the Monroe doctrine he 
was working assiduously in the interests of the confeder- 
acy..° No doubt Horatio I. Perry’s confidential letter to 
Seward in which he stated that the legation at Madrid could 
not be changed too quickly had much to do with Schurz’s sud- 
den departure for Spain.** The last of May, Preston finally 
received his letters of recall and Perry became chargé 
d'affaires. Almost immediately he received instructions 
from Seward that a vigorous protest in regard to Santo 
Domingo should be made and that the Spanish government 
should be informed of the firm intention of the United States 
to maintain the protest.'* But since the annexation was al- 
ready an accomplished fact, Perry at the time in the midst of 
a discussion with the Spanish government in regard to neu- 
tral rights, did not immediately force the issue.’** However, 
when Spain on June 17, following the example of England 
and France, issued her proclamation of neutrality, thereby 
recognizing the belligerency of the southern states, Perry 
carried out Seward’s instructions.'* Thus, when Schurz ar- 


* Preston to Seward, April 14, 1861, Department of State, Despatches, Spain. 

* Preston to Seward, May 19, 1861, ibid. 

* Perry to Seward, confidential and unofficial, April 20, 1861: ‘Southern 
Confederacy has begun to propagate ideas here favorable to their policy and 
against the North. Mr. Preston serving that section—he spends money freely 
and flatters certain classes.’ Ibid. Schurz to Seward, October 9, 1861: ‘Mr. Pres- 
ton it seems left the impression here that the South would cheerfully acquiesce in 
the aggression of Spanish power in the Antilles, while the federal government, 
representing the North, was Spain’s real enemy.’ Ibid. Also, Perry to Seward, 
June 14, 1861, ibid.; Perry to Seward, September 21, 1861, ibid. 

“Perry to Seward, confidential and official, May 5, 1861, ibid. Perry had 
been the secretary of the legation from 1849-55. 

% Seward to Perry, May 21, 1861, Department of State, Instructions, Spain. 

%* Perry to Seward, June 17, 1861, Department of State, Despatches, Spain. 

“Perry to Seward, July 1, 1861, ibid. 
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rived in Madrid, Spain had given only a conditional promise 
that the southern commissioners would not be received, the 
proclamation of neutrality had been issued, and a vigorous 
protest had been made in regard to the Santo Domingo 
affair. 

From the beginning it was evident that Schurz’s appoint- 
ment would not be agreeable to the Spanish court. The min- 
ister of state and other members of the government had fre- 
quently manifested their lack of sympathy with Schurz for 
Soulé had made them skeptical in regard to political refu- 
gees.'° Therefore, when Perry heard that the Queen was 
to leave Madrid on July 15, he immediately sent a telegram 
to Schurz at Paris recommending that he plan to arrive in 
Spain in time to be received by the Queen before her de- 
parture, for he did not deem it advisable that the presenta- 
tion be delayed.’® Schurz arrived in Madrid on July 13, and 
according to previous arrangements made by Perry that 
same day had an interview with the Spanish minister of 
foreign affairs, Calderon de Collantes, and the next evening 
presented his letters of credence to the Queen.** Although 
the equilibrium of the Spanish court was somewhat disturbed 
by Schurz’s appearing ‘within the sacred precincts of the 
royal palace in a black frock coat,”* his court apparel not 
yet having arrived, Perry’s anxiety was greatly relieved and 
the intransigent Liberal had won his first diplomatic victory 
in the despotic court of Madrid. 

The firm stand taken by the United States in regard to 
Santo Domingo made Schurz’s position somewhat embar- 


%* Perry to Seward, July 14, 1861: ‘It was easy for me to show also, though 
I had never enjoyed the pleasure of any personal communications with 
Mr. Schurz, how his political course was and must continue to be wholly distinct 
if not diametrically opposed to that of Mr. Soulé.’ Ibid. 

%* Department of State, Despatches, Spain. 

 Toid. 

*To his parents, August 19, 1861, Joseph Schafer, Intimate Letters of 
Carl Schurz, 1841-1869 (Madison, 1928), 258-263. 
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rassing. As Perry says: ‘To present himself immediately 
after a diplomatic demonstration of that nature with an or- 
dinary letter of credence full of amity and good wishes for 
the Queen of Spain and with nothing further to say on the 
subject was to destroy the effect of the protest.”* Accord- 
ing to diplomatic custom the presentation of a protest of 
that nature is invariably followed by a temporary retirement 
of the minister, but Seward, who by this time was not quite 
so certain of the efficacy of foreign wars as a remedy for 
secession, had instructed Schurz to confine his actions to a 
‘protest against the assumption of Spanish authority in the 
island.”*° Schurz shaped his conduct accordingly. He ad- 
dressed the members of the government only in matters of 
business and confined himself to those ‘official visits which 
are prescribed by custom and contrived to be generally polite 
without showing any superfluous assiduity.’”* 

On the question of the recognition of the southern con- 
federacy Schurz gained no definite promise. The sympathies 
of the Spanish government were ‘from the beginning with 
the faction which seemed to offer some hope of dividing the 
Republic and diminishing our power in the Western hemi- 
sphere.’ Schurz, at Seward’s suggestion, tried to enlist the 
sympathy of the government for the northern cause by ex- 
plaining to Calderon that the filibustering against Cuba and 
the entire Cuban annexationist movement had its origin in 
the political ambition of the slave owner.”* This argument 
had very little effect on Calderon, for he was most interest- 


* Perry to Seward, August 19, 1861, Department of State, Despatches, Spain. 
P _* Seward to Schurz, June 10, 1861, Department of State, Instructions, 
pain, 
pa * Schurz to Seward, August 5, 1861, Department of State, Despatches, 
pain, 

* Perry to Seward, September 21, 1862, ibid. 

* Schurz to Seward, August 26, September 5, 1861, ibid. Perry had pre- 
viously used this argument in an attempt to gain the sympathy of the govern- 
ment. Foreign Relations, 1861, 245-247. 
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ed in gaining a pledge from the United States that she 
would not ‘pounce upon their transatlantic possessions’ as 
soon as disposition was made of her internal difficulties.™* 
Accordingly, he informed Schurz that the relations between 
the United States and Spain would be precarious as long as 
the Santo Domingo protest ‘hung like a menace’ over the 
Spanish government.** Since the United States was in no 
position to maintain the protest, Schurz, according to 
Seward’s instructions, attempted to divert Calderon’s at- 
tention by informing him that the foreign policy of the 
United States was determined by both the executive and 
legislative departments and that he could make no further 
statement until after the consideration of the question by 
congress at its next regular session.** In the meantime, he 
led Calderon to suppose that the policy exercised by Spain 
in regard to the American blockade and the closing of the 
Spanish ports to privateers would have much to do in de- 
termining the policy which congress would ultimately 
adopt.”" 

Spain’s stand in regard to neutral rights gave the United 
States very little cause for complaint. Although Schurz on 
numbers of occasions called the attention of the Spanish 
government to slight derelictions, which she was at all times 
ready to rectify, Spain adhered quite rigidly to the terms of 
her proclamation of neutrality.** In all questions arising in 
regard to the rights of neutrals Schurz took a firm but un- 


™ Schurz to Seward, October 9, 1861, ibid. 

* Department of State, Despatches, Spain. 

* Schurz to Seward, September 5, 1861, ibid. Seward to Schurz, August 14, 
1861, Department of State, Instructions, Spain. 

“Schurz to Seward, September 5 and 15, 1861, Department of State, 
Despatches, Spain. 

* Foreign Relations, 1861, 248, 251-292. Thomas J. McCormack, editor, 
Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, 1809-1896 (Cedar Rapids, 1909), ii, 494-495. 
Koerner was Schurz’s successor as minister to Madrid. 


For the principle terms of the proclamation of neutrality see Foreign Re- 
lations, 1861, 247-248. 
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prejudiced stand and showed an excellent knowledge of pre- 
vious practices. In fact on this question he evidenced a much 
more intelligent grasp of the subject than did the secretary 
of state.” 

The Mexican affair was perhaps the most serious ques- 
tion that demanded Schurz’s attention during his career as 
a diplomat. Mexico, after declaring her independence in 
1821, had experienced one kaleidoscopic revolution after an- 
other and since each successive revolutionary government 
had been compelled to resort to foreign loans, the finances of 
the country had long been in chaotic state. For some time 
previous to the Civil war, the American government had 
feared European intervention to compel the settlement of 
claims.*° Spain in particular, saw in the possibility of such 
intervention an opportunity to regain her former prize pos- 
session in the western hemisphere.** In the autumn of 1860 
Spain had attempted to send a fleet to Mexico ostensibly 
for the settlement of claims but in reality for the purpose of 
extending Spanish authority and influence.*? Lewis Cass, 
the secretary of state, immediately notified the Spanish min- 
ister that the ‘United States will regret any unjust claim 
against Mexico, and will not permit any hostility against the 
legitimate government of the Republic of Mexico.’"** When 
the Mexican congress in July, 1861, approved a decree, pre- 
viously issued by the newly elected President Benito Juarez, 
suspending the interest of all external debts, the O’Donnell 


* This is shown in the controversy relative to confederate vessels entering 
foreign ports. For Seward’s view see Seward to Schurz, September 18, 1861, ibid., 
257-259. For view of Calderon de Collantes see memorandum of a conversation 
between Calderon de Collantes and Schurz on October 6, 1861, ibid., 270. For 
Schurz’s view see Schurz to Seward, October 17, 1861, Department of State, 
Despatches, Spain, 

“James F. Rippy, The United States and Mexico (New York, 1926), 
chap. xi, 197-211. 

> — I. Priestly, The Mexican Nation, a History (Chicago, 1923), 846. 

™ Ibid. 

“Ibid. ‘America for the North Americans’ had already become a good 
American doctrine. 
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government saw an opportunity to ‘disarm the formidable 
opposition’ which threatened it by an enterprise which would 
be likely to ‘dazzle the eyes of the multitude.’”** 

As soon as the Spanish newspapers announced the possi- 
bility of European intervention, Schurz called on Calderon 
to ascertain Spain’s intentions and to inform him ‘that in 
everything that happened in Mexico, a state contiguous to 
our frontier the United States had a material interest,’ and 
that therefore it was a ‘legitimate desire on our part to be 
informed of the plans which foreign powers might enter- 
tain with relation to that republic.”*° Seward, realizing the 
helpless situation that the United States was in at the time, 
instructed Schurz to inform Calderon that the United States 
‘deemed it important to their own safety and welfare that 
no European or other foreign power shall subjugate that 
country and hold it as a conquest establishing there a gov- 
ernment of whatever form, independent of the voluntary 
choice of the people,’ but that the United States did not ob- 
ject to intervention ‘for the redress of injuries sustained 
by the invading state.’** Spain’s dream of the extension of 
her authority in the western hemisphere was finally blocked 
by joint intervention on the part of France, England, and 
Spain in which the dominating influence of France, soon 
convinced General Juan Prim, the leader of the Spanish 
expedition, that ‘there was no hope of Spanish domination 
of the intervention or the imposition of any Spaniard, him- 
self or another, upon the Mexican throne.’** About all 
Schurz could do in the crisis was to acquaint the Spanish gov- 
ernment with the stand taken by the secretary of state and to 


“Schurz to Seward, September 27, 1861, Department of State, Despatches, 
Spain. 


* Schurz to Seward, September 7, 1861, in 37 cong., 2nd sess., Executive 
Documents, 219-220. 


* Seward to Schurz, October 14, 1861, ibid., 220-222. 
* Priestly, The Mexican Nation, 349. 
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watch closely the trend of affairs. That he did this without 
antagonizing the Spanish government is evidence of judi- 
ciousness and tact in diplomacy. In the Mexican affair as 
well as in all the controversies that arose between the United 
States and Spain, Schurz showed a conciliatory spirit, was 
independent but at all times courteous, firm but not aggres- 
sive, and evidenced a remarkable patience for a man of his 
impulsive temperament. 

Schurz’s greatest services as a diplomat, however, con- 
sisted in the influence he exerted on the Liberal group in 
Spain. For once Horace Greeley as a political prophet did 
not come far from the mark. As in England and France the 
domestic politics of Spain had much to do with determining 
her foreign policy. The popularity of the annexation of 
Santo Domingo and the repeated assertions on the part of 
the federal government that the war was for the preservation 
of the union and not for the destruction of slavery prevented 
the Liberal press from giving the North its whole-hearted 
support.** Schurz soon got into touch with the Liberal lead- 
ers, furnished articles for the Liberal press, and in this way 
exerted an influence on the government which was far more 
effective than the exchange of diplomatic notes.*® With the 
Liberals back of the North, or at least not willing to see the 
slaveocracy recognized, the O’Donnell government which de- 
pended for its support on both the Royalists and Liberals 
did not dare risk entering upon a policy which would not be 


* Schurz to Seward, San Ildefonso, September 14, 1861, Frederic Bancroft, 
editor, Speeches, Correspondence, and Political Papers of Carl Schurz (New 
York, 1913), i, 185-191. 

* Schurz to Seward, August 19, 1861: ‘The whole Liberal Press has em- 
braced our cause with the greatest warmth and vigor and is working to place 
facts in the right light before the Spanish people.’ Department of state, Des- 
patches, Spain. Schurz to Seward, September 21, 1861: ‘It is known by the 
ministry that we are in personal communication with some of the most formidable 
leaders of the opposition and it may be supposed not without reason that in case 
of a continuance of the unfriendly attitude of the government and its organs, we 


might be able to embarrass them considerably in their own internal concerns.’ 
Ibid. 
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accepted by the Liberal group. In despatch to Seward 
dated August 19, Perry makes the following statement in 
regard to Schurz: 


He has seen some of the right men already and produces a good im- 
pression, he inspires confidence and will gain influence precisely in that 
direction where the representatives of the powers fail constantly in Spain. 
I mean with the leaders of the people; and I hardly need to say to you 
that this is more important to our interests than dancing attendance at 
the Palace or dining and drawling with the aristocracy and employees 
of the present government.“ 


By November, Schurz was popular with the Liberals, treat- 
ed with courtesy by the Spanish government, and Spain had 
made no move toward the recognition of the southern con- 
federacy. The influence which Schurz exercised on the ques- 
tion of recognition is difficult to measure. Had Spain been 
one of the leading powers of Europe, Schurz’s influence 
with the Liberals might well have been decisive; but as a 
secondary power she was cautious and although keenly de- 
sirous of regaining a part of her lost possessions in America, 
she was in no danger of recognizing the confederacy as long 
as England and France made no move in that direction. 
Although Schurz in a comparatively short time ‘had com- 
pletely overcome all the prejudices which preceded his ar- 
rival on account of his former Republicanism’ and had won 
the confidence of the Spanish government as well as its 
respect** the ‘quiet life of a diplomat’ soon became irksome 
to him. Since he had worked so prominently for the election 
of Lincoln, it was impossible for him to ‘enjoy the com- 
forts and luxuries of a distinguished position’ while the coun- 


“Perry to Seward, August 19, 1861, Department of State, Despatches, 
Spain. Perry also makes the following statement in regard to Schurz: ‘His politi- 
cal principles, his talent and good sense fit him for this mission better than any 
other minister from the United States whom it has been my fortune to know.’ 

“Perry to Schurz, November 10, 1861,-Schurz MSS, Library of Congress. 
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try was on ‘the road to wreck and ruin.”* For a man who 
was convinced that the success of the northern armies rested 
upon his shoulders, Schurz was too far away from the field of 
action. The news of the disaster at Manassas led him to 
curse the hour ‘when he had accepted the honors of a diplo- 
matic post.** Schurz was a sensitive soul; the defeat at 
Manassas was to him a personal defeat and he felt humili- 
ated. He could not see a ‘Spaniard smile without suspecting 
he was laughing at the Bull Run rout.’** His chagrin and 
distress of mind upon reading the following newspaper 
article can well be imagined: 

A letter from London says that there the subject of all conversation 
and of all jokes is today the grand battle of Manassas in the United 
States; in which the fierce sons of the North have revealed a cowardice 
which has no example in history. The details of the incredible terror 


which the grand army of the Potomac experienced in its long flight of 
twenty miles would be painful if they were not so eminently ridiculous.* 


At all times convinced of his own superior knowledge, 
Schurz was certain that the disaster would not have hap- 
pened had his plans in the general distribution of the troops 
been carried out.*® Accordingly, upon receiving the news of 
the defeat, he wrote to the president indicating what he con- 
ceived to ‘have been the fatal error in the management of 
the campaign’ and requesting that Lincoln employ ‘his serv- 
ices at home if he should see fit to do so.’*7 At the same time 


“ Schurz to Sumner, Madrid, November 14, 1861, Bancroft, Speeches, i, 195- 
200. 

“Carl Schurz, Reminiscences (New York, 1906-1908), ii, 271. 

“ Tbid. 

“’ Schurz to Seward, August 19, enclosure, Department of State, Despatches, 
Spain. Extract from Espafia which reflected ministerial opinion. 

“Schurz to Seward, private, August 6, 1861, ibid. Schurz to Frederick 
Althaus, December 9, 1861, in Schafer, Intimate Letters, 266. Speaking about his 
desire to return to the United States Schurz states: ‘The reason for this step 
is my conviction that over there they have no understanding of the true situation 
of affairs and blindly run themselves into the most irresponsible courses.’ 

“Schurz to Seward, private, August 6, 1861, Department of State, Des- 
patches, Spain. In this despatch Schurz mentions having written a letter to 
Lincoln. The letter was evidently not sent through the regular diplomatic chan- 
nels. 
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he sent a despatch to Seward stating that he was certain that 
he could be of some assistance in the management of mili- 
tary matters and that it was to him an ‘intolerable idea to 
live in enjoyment of ease and comfort and social distinction 
while at home our friends are slaughtered, armies are lost, 
and the dangers threatening the Republic are daily increas- 
ing.** Seward after conferring with Lincoln wrote Schurz 
that he had been directed by the president to say 


That he appreciates and highly approves the patriotic motives which 
induce you to offer to withdraw on any terms he might impose or even 
unconditionally from your mission and to return to this country and 
engage in the military service, but that upon due consideration he is 
of the opinion that your remaining in Madrid, now that you have en- 
tered upon the duties of your mission, will probably be very important, 
while he trusts that the military organization which has been in the 
course of successful prosecution will be sufficiently effective.*® 


Schurz reconciled himself to the situation but did not despair 
and in the next few months when not busy with official duties 
devoted his time to the study of military works.”° 

Schurz’s association with the Liberals of Spain and his 
observation of the attitude of the Liberals throughout 
Europe early convinced him that only by putting the north- 
ern cause on a high moral plane could the recognition of the 
confederacy by the European powers be blocked. This con- 
viction, in addition to the fact that to Schurz emancipation 
had always been as important as the preservation of the 


“Ibid. In a letter to his friend Theodore Petrasch, Schurz says: ‘As hap- 
pens in moments of exhaustion, I sought rest. For that reason I went as min- 
ister to Spain, but I soon found that rest at a time like this was for me the 
most irritating exertion. The rebellion which is to decide the future of this 
country quickly reached enormous proportions. The noise of the struggle pene- 
trated even to my hermitage in Madrid. It became uncanny to me in my quiet. 
The enforced apathy of insipid diplomatic life was terribly oppressive to my 
temperament and my conscience.’ Schafer, Intimate Letters, 284-285. 
tend “Seward to Schurz, September 3, 1861, Department of State, Despatches, 
pain, 

© Schurz, Reminiscences, ii, 2738. 
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union,” led Schurz to send a despatch to Seward in which 
he clearly stated his views."? After explaining that the 
North had ‘lost caste’ in the eyes of the Liberals by denying 


the extinction of slavery as the ultimate object of the war 
Schurz said: 


There are in my opinion but two ways in which the overwhelming per- 
plexities can be averted, which a rupture with foreign powers added to 
our troubles at home, would inevitably bring upon us. The one consists 
in great and decisive military successes speedily accomplished, and the 
other in such measures and manifestations on the part of the government 
as will place the war against the rebellious slave States upon a higher 
moral basis and thereby give us control of public opinion in Europe. 


The former in his opinion could not be reasonably expected 
in the light of the past but as to the second it was 


his profound conviction that, as soon as the war became distinctly one for 
and against slavery public opinion will be strongly, so overwhelmingly 
in our favor, that in spite of commercial interests or secret spites no 
European government will dare place itself by declaration or act upon 
the side of a universally condemned institution. 


Schurz’s despatch was not particularly convincing to the sec- 
retary of state, who felt that ‘the policy on which an admin- 
istration charged with the duty of maintaining itself and 
preserving the Union shall conduct a Civil War must be con- 
fined always to the existing condition of political forces and 
to the public sentiment of the whole country,’ and who en- 


"In Schurz’s public letters he emphasized the preservation of the union 
while in many of his private letters the emphasis is on emancipation. Schurz to 
Adolph Meyer, August 13, 1861, speaking of Manassas says: ‘At best it will 
have the effect of prolonging the war without changing the final outcome. There 
will be no further talk of compromise and finally there will be an end to slavery.’ 
Schafer, Intimate Letters, 256-258. Schurz to N. B. Judd, Madrid, August 27, 
1861: ‘These are indeed dark days for American pride, but if the war brings 
about the final destruction of the slavery system, as it bids fair to do, the price 
we are paying is not too heavy.’ Bancroft, Speeches, i, 183-184. ‘What will be the 
results of this war? In what attitude stands the anti-slavery of the West? What 
is thought of controversy between Fremont and the government? It would be 
one of the most disheartening effects of the war if it terminated without some 
great results for the benefit of mankind.’ Extract from letter from Schurz, 
Madrid, October 8, 1861, in Milwaukee Sentinel, January 14, 1862. 

= Schurz to Seward, September 14, 1861, Bancroft, Speeches, i, 185-191. 
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tertained no ‘fears that we shall not be able to maintain our- 
selves against all who combine against us.’** 

Schurz who saw in Seward’s reply a ‘symptom of that 
sort of petulance which is apt to warp a man’s judgment’™ 
and who was convinced that Seward had not shown his des- 
patch to Lincoln decided that it was his duty to acquaint 
Lincoln personally with his views. So convinced was he 
with the correctness of his ideas that he thought of resigning 
his post at Madrid for the purpose of returning to the 
United States to work for the cause. Perry, however, ad- 
vised him that it would be far more prudent to request a 
leave of absence as a change in the legation at that time 
would be most undesirable.®® Schurz also thought that his 
resignation might be looked upon as a demonstration against 
the administration ‘and this he deemed undesirable’ as long 
as it could be avoided.** Furthermore, he realized that if he 
resigned such an act would be to the political advantage of 
his enemies.°’ Therefore, very carefully disguising the real 
purpose of his desire to return, he wrote to Lincoln request- 
ing leave but definitely stating that if it were not granted he 
would be forced to offer his resignation. No doubt, antic- 
ipating the reaction of both Seward and Lincoln he wrote: 
‘It is no mere impatience which makes me slight the ad- 
vantages of my position here, but grave doubts arising from 
my view of the ensemble of our affairs; and to have these 

"Seward to Schurz, October 10, 1861. In regard to the progress of the 
northern army Seward, no doubt with some subtlety says: ‘While you who have 
gone abroad are hearing apprehensions of the failure of the government on all 
sides, there is not one citizen who has remained at home who is not more confident 
in the stability of this Union now than he was on the day of your departure upon 
your mission. This confidence is not built on enthusiasm but on knowledge of 


the true state of the conflict and the exercise of calm and dispassionate reflection.’ 
Ibid., 191-193. 

™ Schurz, Reminiscences, ii, 304. 

Schurz to Seward, November 17, 1861, Department of State, Despatches, 
Spain. Schurz to Sumner, November 14, 1861, Bancroft, Speeches, i, 195-200. 

* Thid. 

* Thid. 
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doubts solved one way or the other is for me a matter not of 
convenience or curiosity but of conscience.”* At the same 
time Schurz wrote to Charles Sumner, the great advocate of 
abolition not only for its own sake but as a weapon in the 
war, soliciting his aid in the securing of a leave of absence.” 
In this letter he more frankly explained his reasons for de- 
siring to return to the United States, stating that northern 
victories ‘if the North should be lucky enough to achieve any’ 
would be ‘useless butcheries’ and that the only way to save 
the union was for the government to declare the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. If a leave were not granted, he fully in- 
tended to resign, for he ‘would never cling to the advan- 
tages of an official position’ which might hinder him in ‘fol- 
lowing the dictates of his conscience.’ Perry, who by this 
time had learned to admire and respect Schurz, interceded 
in his behalf. The following extract from a letter to Sumner 
from Perry, gives some idea of Schurz’s mind at the time: 


The contest at home absorbs his whole soul. He is ardent, full of faith, 
full of patriotism, but feels that we are traversing a crisis of life or 
death for the country and that everyone who has anything in himself or 
any influence on the people should be at work with his whole strength 
for the salvation of the Republic . . . he must go home or he will be 
seriously ill. His brain and his great heart will be too much for his body 
unless their force can be sent outside himself into the struggle for 
America at least for a time.®° 


Schurz awaited with anxious impatience the administration’s 
decision. On December 17, Charles Francis Adams tele- 


® Schurz to Lincoln November 11, 1861, ibid., 198. In a despatch to Seward 
a few days later he said: ‘I do not wish to annoy my government with continual 
requests for favors which it might be difficult to grant. If the government had 
been under any obligation to me which I am very far from assuming they would 
have to be considered fully discharged by the appointment which sent me here. 
I know that I have no further claim and that all that remains for me to do is to 
perform my duty to my country and I desire to perform it.’ Schurz to Seward, 
November 15, 1861, Department of State, Despatches, Spain. 

%® Schurz to Sumner, November 14, 1861, Bancroft, Speeches, i, 195-200. 

© Perry to Sumner, Madrid, November 10, 1861, Schurz MSS, Library of 
Congress. 
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graphed him that his leave of absence had been granted.” 
The next day Schurz left for Hamburg, by way of Prussia, 
to join his family and later to take a steamer from Hamburg 
to America. By the kindness of the Prussian government 
the political refugee as American minister to Madrid was 
allowed to travel through the Rhenish province unmolest- 


ed.*? Early in February, Schurz was again in the United 
States. 


To convince the president of the correctness of his views 
regarding emancipation now became Schurz’s objective. In 
a very short time he had explained to Lincoln the contents of 
the despatch which he had sent to Seward on September 18. 
Lincoln was interested but not convinced.®* To issue the 
proclamation at the risk of losing the support of the border 
states, northern Democrats and the conservative wing of his 
own party, in Lincoln’s opinion, was to defeat the purpose 
of the proclamation. At all times appreciating the impor- 
tance of watching the trend of public opinion he recommend- 
ed ‘that Schurz look around a little and in a few days to come 
back to him and tell him of the impression’ he had gathered.™ 


“Perry to Seward, December 1, 1861, Department of State, Despatches, 
Spain, In the despatch granting the leave Seward states: ‘The President instructs 
me to say in reply that he thinks it cannot be assumed with entire safety that 
your absence from Madrid would be productive of no public injury and also 
that, in his judgment, the condition of our affairs at home is not only not such 
as to justify the apprehension you express, but on the contrary, is prosperous and 
eminently hopeful. He therefore prefers that you shall remain at your post. 
Nevertheless he instructs me to defer to your own wishes. If therefore, upon 
reviewing the subject you still think it preferable that you come home, leave of 
absence is in that case granted. .. .’ Seward to Schurz, December 2, 1861, De- 
partment of State, Instructions, Spain. 

©The following order by Count Schwerin, Prussian minister of the inte- 
rior, was posted in all the police offices of the Rhine province: ‘Carl Schurz, at 
present ambassador of the United States of North America at Madrid proposes 
to return to New York by way of the Prussian (Rhenish) territory. Your ex- 
cellency is informed of this intention on the part of Carl Schurz and is further 
requested to notify the same with all the despatch to the public authorities and 
officials of that province and instructs them to place no hindrance in the way of 
his traveling in those parts.’ Milwaukee Journal, February 4, 1862; Anton Erkel- 
enz, Carl Schurz der Deutsche und der Amerikaner (Berlin, 1929), 77. 

® Schurz, Reminiscences, ii, 310. 

“ Ibid. 
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Schurz consulted numbers of congressmen and later went 
to New York to survey the field. Here he assisted in the 
organization of an Emancipation society and at its initial 
meeting at Cooper institute delivered his only public speech 
on emancipation.®* The central theme of the address was 
that after the defeat of the ‘rebels in arms,’ the North would 
face the problem of the restoration of the union, and that 
this could not be brought about without the abolition of slav- 
ery, for as long as slavery continued to exist it would con- 
trol the sympathies and aspirations of the southern people 
and thus make loyalty to the union impossible. As initial 
steps toward emancipation Schurz recommended the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, the confiscation 
of the slaves of the persons engaged in the rebellion, and 
a fair compensation to loyal slave states and loyal masters 
who would agree to some system of emancipation. During 
the meeting a despatch from Washington announced that 
Lincoln had that day sent a message to congress recommend- 
ing that a joint resolution be passed pledging the pecuniary 
aid of the national government to any state voluntarily 
emancipating its slaves.°® When Schurz returned to Wash- 
ington, Lincoln expressed to ‘him his satisfaction with what 
had been done, and trusted that the public discussion of the 
subject would go on so as to familiarize the public mind 
with what would inevitably come if the war continued.’* 
During these months the president was slowly moving 
toward a more radical anti-slavery policy and by the latter 
tion i a tp an — hen ae the 


egg of Pe gh at —— Curtis Noyes, Park Godwin, Horace Gree- 
ey, illiam Cullen ant, George Cheever, Theod i 
Peter Cooper. The Siena, March 7, 1862. ; a 
* New York World, March 7, 1862. Schurz states that before delivering the 
speech he read it to Lincoln who said: ‘Now, you go and deliver that speech at 
your meeting on the 6th of March and maybe you will hear something from me 
on that day.’ Schurz, Reminiscences, ii, 382. 
* Ibid., 328. 
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part of July had decided that the situation demanded the 
emancipation of the slaves.°* How much influence the for- 
eign situation had on Lincoln’s ultimate decision is difficult 
to determine.” 

Schurz in his struggle for emancipation showed his char- 
acteristic impatience and his inability to see a situation in the 
large. His preconceived ideas regarding slavery no doubt 
had much to do with his firm conviction that only by pro- 
claiming the freedom of the slaves could the North hope to 
win in the war. Lincoln did not minimize the importance of 
the European attitude but he was unwilling to adopt a more 
radical anti-slavery policy until certain that he would be 
sustained by public opinion. Had he proclaimed the freedom 
of the slaves in the autumn of 1861, as urged by Schurz, 
instead of a year later, it is highly probable that the Emanci- 
pation proclamation would have defeated its own purpose.” 
If northern success had depended exclusively upon the atti- 


tude taken by Europe toward the crisis, Schurz’s predictions 
could be regarded as sound. Charles Francis Adams and 
John L. Motley, ministers to England and Austria respec- 
tively, both urged the necessity of a moral issue for the pur- 


“On July 22 Lincoln read to his cabinet the Emancipation proclamation 
which he intended to issue. John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, 
Complete Works (New York, 1894), vi, 125. 

“Stephenson gives the following reasons for the stand taken by Lincoln: 
(1) Desire to disarm the vindictives who were advocating emancipation. (2) De- 
termination to preserve the war power of the president. (8) Desire to further 
the cause of the Liberal party throughout Europe. (4) Shift of ground to the 
question of emancipation would arouse new enthusiasm and bring new recruits. 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Abraham Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1924), 252-253. Adams 
states: ‘Lincoln’s plan of emancipation and his first proclamation had little 
relation to American foreign policy.’ Ephraim D. Adams, Great Britain and the 
American Civil War (New York, 1925), ii, 114. 

"The congressional elections in the autumn following the proclamation 
show that even at that time the people of the North were not of one opinion in re- 
gard to the question. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, New York, Republican states in 1860 went Democratic. Other factors for the 
defeat of the administration were: (1) Suppression of freedom of speech and of 
the press. (2) Arbitrary arrests. (3) The suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. 
(4) The failure of McClellan in the Peninsular campaign and the withdrawal of 
Lee’s army intact from Maryland and Bragg’s from Kentucky. 
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pose of gaining diplomatic victories." That the Liberals 
of Europe would have blocked any move toward interven- 
tion, after the war for the union became one for the destruc- 
tion of slavery, is a quite generally accepted fact. However, 
it can not be said with equal certitude that France, England, 
and Spain would have intervened in behalf of the confeder- 
acy had the proclamation not been issued. Victory in the 
field certainly had much to do with the stand taken by 
Europe and for this the support of an undivided North was 
essential. Schurz correctly analyzed the attitude of the 
European Liberals but in doing so he completely overlooked 
the domestic situation. 

As the middle of March approached, Schurz realized the 
necessity of coming to some decision regarding his future. 
He preferred entering the army provided he could ‘have a 
sphere of action sufficiently large.’** Moreover, he was look- 


ing forward to taking a prominent part in the affairs of re- 
construction and for the realization of this ambition he 
thought a ‘footing in the army’ would be to his advantage.” 
Lincoln, always quite willing to defer to Schurz’s wishes, at 
the end of March submitted to the senate his appointment as 


brigadier-general and on April 15 the appointment was 
confirmed.”* 


™ Adams, Great Britain and the American Civil War, ii, 98. 

= Schurz to Sumner, May 16, 1862, Bancroft, Speeches, i, 207-208. 

™ Schurz to his mother, May 5, 1862, Schafer, Intimate Letters, 270-272. 

™ Schurz immediately sent his resignation to Lincoln but not until June 10 
did he present it to Seward. Schurz to Lincoln, Washington, April 15, 1862, 
State Department, Despatches, Spain. Also Schurz to Seward, Harrisonburg, 
June 10, 1862, ibid. The following letter no doubt explains the delay in send- 
ing to Seward the resignation: ‘I saw the President again who repeated to me 
that he did not want to see me in the army unless he could secure a respectable 
command and influential position, and that if he could find none for me, he desired 
that I should go back to Spain.’ Schurz to Sumner, May 16, 1862, Bancroft, 
Speeches, i, 208. That Schurz’s appointment met with some opposition is shown 
by the following: ‘Schurz nomination for brigadier-general being subject to the 
Senate’s approval met with some opposition and hung fire for a time.’ Memoirs 
of Gustave Koerner, op. cit., 211-213. Schurz to Sumner, Philadelphia, April 6, 
1862: ‘Last night I expected to receive the news of my confirmation but heard 
nothing. Has my case been up for consideration and is there any difficulty? Will 
you have the kindness to request General Wilson in my name to press the mat- 
ter? I am somewhat anxious to get out of this provisional condition.’ Schurz 
MSS, Library of Congress. 
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CHAPTER XI 


RANDFATHER Titus was an old-school Democrat, a sup- 
porter of such men as Van Buren, Cass, and Franklin 
Pierce; however, all his sons, probably because of their Civil 
war experiences, were Republicans. Father was also what 
today would be called a conservative Republican although at 
that time the line had not been sharply drawn between the 
two schools of economic thought. Father was unemotional 
and rather stoical; I cannot conceive of any question on 
which he would have become a radical. I remember that he 
was much opposed to the Greenback movement as he was 
also to the later ‘free silver’ agitation, and that he always 
voted for the regular Republican candidates. I have a rather 
shadowy recollection, however, of his disgust at the outcome 
of the Hayes-Tilden controversy. He always believed that 
Tilden had been fairly elected president and then was 
counted out by the party in power. Even the political ortho- 
doxy of father could not overcome his habitual honesty and 
fairness. He always tried to inculcate in me his belief that 
fraud, sharp practices, and broken agreements were un- 
pardonable offenses. I once heard a minister arguing with 
father say that religion was much more important than mor- 
ality, but father disposed of the whole matter by asking the 
clergyman what he would think of an immoral religion. 
One of our neighbors who lived about forty rods away 
depended on our well for a water supply for his house. On 
his two boys devolved the task of carrying the water across 
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the field. On July 3, 1881, the older of the boys came to our 
place for a pail of water and told us that the telegraph oper- 
ator at Eden had heard a message going through over the 
wires conveying the news that President Garfield had been 
assassinated in Washington. Although a small boy, the news 
impressed me greatly. It took much longer then than it does 
now for outside news to reach the rural neighborhoods, so it 
was several days before we had all the particulars. 

I was too young to pay much attention to political cam- 
paigns until 1884 when James G. Blaine and Grover Cleve- 
land were respectively the candidates for president on the 
Republican and Democratic tickets. For some reason, quite 
unknown to me now, I had conceived a great admiration for 
Blaine. Perhaps it was because I had read his speeches and 
liked the newspaper descriptions of his magnetic person- 
ality, or because of the boyish trend toward hero worship. 
Anyway, I became fairly well informed on the political issues 
of the time and shouted for Blaine until the votes were 
counted; then it was announced that Cleveland had been 
elected by an infinitely small plurality in the pivotal state of 
New York. In common with many older Republicans, I felt 
confident that the country was facing disaster. At that time 
one’s politics was as firmly adhered to as his religion, in 
many cases more so. The man who left his party was like the 
person who left his church; an apostate and a traitor. In 
that period it was the silly belief that a president or a gov- 
ernor was responsible for any business depression or period 
of ‘hard times’ that might occur during his administration. 
The same old demagogic arguments are still used in cam- 
paigns and too often appeal to the unthinking, but the better 
informed voters today listen with scant patience. With a 
more mature understanding, I now think of Grover Cleve- 
land as one of the five or six executives who, in the past one 
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hundred years, have risen above the level of presidential 
mediocrity. Undoubtedly, he was much better fitted for his 
task than was the more showy and versatile James G. Blaine. 
Cleveland was refreshingly honest and independent. It was 
his good fortune to experience an increasing admiration on 
the part of the American people after his retirement from 
public office and up to the time of his death. In 1888, how- 
ever, we felt that Cleveland’s defeat and Harrison’s election 
was an evidence of a return to sanity on the part of the vot- 
ing public. 

One of my earliest recollections is of the construction of 
the Chicago and Northwestern railway ‘airline’ from Fond 
du Lac to Milwaukee in the early seventies. Incidentally, all 
of the work on this project was done by hand and by horses. 
The excavations were made with pick and shovel and the fills 
were made by means of horse drawn scrapers, or sometimes 
with dump wagons. The right of way was covered with men 
and there was no unemployment problem. When this line 
was surveyed, a station was located three-fourths of a mile 
from father’s farm. Around this station a hamlet sprang up 
which was called Eden from the township in which it was 
located. 

When I reached the age of twelve or thirteen years, it 
was my duty to go to the post office after the evening chores 
were done and get the mail. If I tarried an hour or two in 
the village, no objection was raised by my parents. There, 
in the blacksmith shop, the shoemaker’s shop, and the gen- 
eral store, I received my first initiation into political discus- 
sion, not by taking part at first, but by listening to the rural 
sages, most of whom were well along in years. Every eve- 
ning these places were open forums where every shade of 
political opinion was advanced, defended, and contested. 
The blacksmith was doubtful whether any form of govern- 
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ment was as good for the people as an entire absence of gov- 
ernment, and, in support of his position, he quoted Jeffer- 
son’s statement ‘that people is governed best which is gov- 
erned least.’ As there was no anarchist party for him to join, 
he contented himself with arguments for the Greenback 
party, then the most radical political organization in our part 
of the country. With all his erratic ideas, our blacksmith had 
a fund of crude philosophy which amused if it did not con- 
vince his small audience. The cobbler was the village char- 
acter and the target for innumerable practical jokes perpe- 
trated by the juvenile villagers. He was short and stubby, 
and his oracular statements were expressed in a rich Irish 
brogue. He was an Irish Republican, a painstaking reader 
of the Irish World, and a fellow with dogged opinions which 
he maintained stoutly despite all ridicule and all opposition. 
His concluding statement was usually something like this: 
“The whether it is, it’s the truth, and thar’s and end on it.’ 
Eden township was peopled almost wholly by Irish and 
German farmers. The former were generally Democrats 
while the Catholic Germans were of the same political faith. 
The Lutheran Germans were more likely to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket although there were exceptions to all these party 
alignments. Later this original allegiance underwent many 
changes, but a majority of the Irish families remained true 
to the political faith of their fathers. Looking back fifty 
years, it seems to me that the debaters of that day, and prac- 
tically all the people took part in these informal argu- 
ments, were better informed politically than is the average 
better educated citizen of today. Less time was given to 
chasing wealth and seeking amusements and more time to 
the abstract problems affecting government. The theories 
advanced were not always sound but they had the effect of 
provoking discussion, and the man who made a statement 
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not supported by facts was promptly challenged by the bet- 
ter informed of the group. Men who had only the most ele- 
mentary schooling were often ‘good talkers.’ As a majority 
of the informal debaters of that day were Irish, it is un- 
necessary to say that witticisms abounded, and every evening 
furnished superb entertainment. Among the group was usu- 
ally found an old Irishman who never advanced an opinion 
of his own. His usual ejaculation when listening to a dis- 
cussion was a sort of groan which might be interpreted as 
“Ah-h-h-h,’ although he occasionally departed from this 
drawn-out monosyllable, and said, ‘It ish aven so.’ 

Eighteen ninety-two was another Democratic year. The 
Republicans, apparently, had lost the confidence of the peo- 
ple throughout the country. In Wisconsin two years earlier, 
during the campaign for the election of governor, the party 
of Lincoln had blundered into opposition to the parochial 
schools and thus lost the support of the Lutheran and Cath- 
olic church organizations. That the sponsor of the legislative 
bill, Michael Bennett, was himself a Catholic, made little 
difference to the average voter with Lutheran or Catholic 
affiliations; the gesture, construed as hostile, had been sup- 
ported by the Republican party organization in Wisconsin, 
and it must be punished. The Democrats had been quick to 
sense their advantage and to capitalize it. They nominated 
George W. Peck, a Milwaukee newspaper man, who was 
known throughout the state for his rather doubtful type of 
humor, but the fact remained that he was well advertised. 
He ran on a platform that specifically denounced the Ben- 
nett law and was elected. For many of the German Re- 
publicans it was their first break from a political affiliation 
that began with the period when Carl Schurz lived in Wis- 
consin and denounced the party which upheld human slavery. 
Having asserted their independence once, it became easier in 
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succeeding elections. William D. Hoard of Fort Atkinson, 
editor of a dairy journal, had been elected in 1888; thus 
satisfying the farmers and making something of a concession 
to the more liberal element of the party. Liberalism had 
already become a minor issue in the Republican ranks, and 
but for Hoard’s stubborn position on the parochial school 
issue (which he was advised to repudiate), it is probable that 
he might have served two or even three terms instead of join- 
ing the ranks of the one-term governors. Hoard, having 
taken a position during his first term, insisted on making 
the campaign of 1890 an issue between the ‘little red school- 
house’ and the church schools. It was an unfortunate and 
wholly unnecessary misunderstanding. Today there is quite 
generally a friendly attitude toward the parochial schools. 
They serve a definite and useful purpose, and their standards 
in most cases compare favorably with those of the public 
schools. 

Governor Peck, making his second term campaign dur- 
ing the high tide of Democratic success throughout the coun- 
try, was reélected easily. Benjamin Harrison for president 
and John C. Spooner for governor headed the Republican 
ticket in Wisconsin in 1892. It was on this ticket that I first 
appeared as a candidate for office. My high school and uni- 
versity work had attracted some local attention at a time 
when educational attainments outside the cities were much 
less common than at present. Without any effort on my 
part, the county political leaders made me their candidate 
for the office of county superintendent of schools. Father 
was much opposed to my candidacy; he felt I was too im- 
mature for the position, and, while he voted for me, he ex- 
pressed the opinion when I was defeated that it was the best 
thing that could have happened to me. As I now review the 
situation, I incline to the belief that he was right. The entire 
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Republican ticket from president to coroner was defeated. 
I remember that I lacked only 687 votes to be elected while 
all the other candidates on the county ticket were beaten by 
1,000 votes or more. It was some satisfaction to feel that I 
had come nearest to being successful, a result due, no doubt, 
to my youth and lack of opportunities to make political en- 
emies, and to the further fact that my Democratic opponent 
was not the strongest candidate that could have been selected. 
After that it was twenty-five years before I again sought 
public office, and then the outcome was quite different. 

My years on the farm come back as memories of the hard- 
est kind of work under the most unfavorable conditions and 
with extremely meager returns. Only a limited amount of 
farm machinery was used at that time; hand work was the 
rule rather than the exception, especially in the hill country 
where I grew up. During the earlier period of this farm 
experience, considerable wheat was grown, and the binding 
was all done by hand. Some seasons the chinch bugs invaded 
the wheat fields and sucked the sap from the ripening grain 
until the straw became harsh and brittle. To bind the sheaves 
with straw bands at such times meant lacerated fingers. In 
the morning when the torn flesh was dried and partially 
healed, the pain from opening up the old wounds was almost 
maddening; after the skin again became raw and flexible, the 
discomfort was not so great. A time came later when bugs 
and soil exhaustion made it impossible to raise wheat. The 
farmers were in despair; wheat had always been the cash 
crop and inability to raise it seemed like a catastrophe. How- 
ever, it proved a blessing in disguise. Dairying became the 
principal occupation of the farming people, and Wisconsin 
soon became the outstanding dairy state of the country. 

Husking corn in the late fall or early winter was always 
a disagreeable task. It was not done as a rule until the 
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ground had frozen and other farm work became impossible. 
Then on the frozen ground and in a temperature that chilled 
one through and through, the corn was husked and the stalks 
tied up in bundles to furnish fodder for the cattle during the 
winter. Sometimes the cold winds made corn husking so un- 
bearable that we had to set up bundles of cornstalks for a 
windbreak. In mild weather corn husking was anything but 
hard work; in freezing weather it was an experience that one 
never forgot. 

While we always had a mowing machine for grass and a 
reaper for the grain after I was old enough to take part in 
farm work, there were always places where the scythe had to 
be used. This was true on stumpy or stony ground and on 
the marshes which were too wet and soft to permit operation 
of a mowing machine. The result was that I learned to mow 
with a scythe and did considerable of it each summer until 
I was eighteen or twenty years of age. Thereafter we 
drained the marshes so that a horse drawn mower could be 
used on them. We also dug out the stumps and blasted the 
stones so that machinery could be used over the entire farm. 
So obsolete is hand mowing and hand binding of grain that 
it would not be easy today to find a young man who could 
do either. 

While in my teens, I became much infatuated with rail- 
road work and looked upon a locomotive engineer and a 
train conductor as the most important persons within my lim- 
ited range of observation. At that time air brakes and auto- 
matic couplers were not in general use on freight trains; the 
hand brake manipulated from the top of the car and the link 
and pin coupling device constituted the equipment of the 
ordinary box car or flat car. If there were a few air brake 
cars in the train, they were placed next to the locomotive. 
Coupling and braking were both dangerous and exciting 
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work; the brakeman or switchman had to stand between the 
cars while coupling or uncoupling, holding the pin in one 
hand and steering the link with the other and timing the op- 
eration so that his hand was out of the way before the bump- 
ers came together. Setting the brakes was equally hazardous; 
the brakeman had to run over the tops of the cars which were 
sometimes coated with ice. The train crews were always 
good-natured fellows, and I quite often helped them with 
the switching while the way freight was placing or picking 
up cars at our station. Later I did regular work on the way 
freight and enjoyed the experience. I was careful and thus 
escaped having any fingers pinched off as so often happened 
to the trainmen. Among these railroad men I formed a wide 
acquaintance, and, in many instances, these friendships have 
continued to the present day. 

I remember one incident when a car was left on the main 
track, supposedly with the brake set securely. There is a 
stiff grade downward from Eden to Fond du Lac, and in 
some way the brake became released and the car started to 
roll. At first the movement was slow, but before the car 
could be reached it had gathered speed which was accelerated 
from mile to mile. By the time the car reached Fond du Lac, 
it was moving sixty miles an hour. Fortunately the track 
was clear, not only between stations but through the Fond du 
Lac yards. At the north end of the city the car climbed a 
switch point and ended its speedy run in a marsh. No great 
harm had been done, but that runaway car carried with it 
tragic possibilities. 

As I look back over my earlier life, it always seems to me 
that the pioneer and semi-pioneer era in our region ended 
about 1890. The change in living conditions had been grad- 
ual, but, by the date mentioned, most of the old had given 
way to more modern arrangements. The Yankee and Jewish 
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peddlers had largely disappeared, and the roving bands of 
begging Indians had passed into history. Somehow, the 
peddlers always secured a hearing in the rural homes. They 
broke the monotony of farmhouse existence, and, in many 
cases, they displayed an attractive line of goods. Some of 
these itinerant merchants carried their packs on their backs, 
and I was always astounded at the amount of goods these 
packs contained. These poor fellows usually had bent backs 
from the burdens they bore day after day. The more pros- 
perous peddlers had horses and wagons and carried much 
larger lines of goods, even including tinware in their stocks. 
In either case, if it were near mealtime, the traveling mer- 
chants always offered to trade merchandise for food and 
lodging. 

The Indian bands who came through the country begging 
for food belonged to an earlier period, at least they disap- 
peared long before the peddlers did. I do not remember any 
roving Indians after the earlier seventies. They were usually 
bedecked with feathers and paint and were mounted on pon- 
ies. They always camped at the creek below our house. If 
the men were not around the house, these beggars usually 
fared well for the women were afraid to refuse them the 
food they asked for and actually demanded. When they rode 
into the yard, I always fled to some shelter where I could 
peek out and observe them without being seen. They would 
have interested me greatly had I not been so much afraid of 
them. I have never learned to what tribe these roving In- 
dians belonged; it seems more than probable that they were 
of the Winnebago group, as the Winnebago in Wisconsin 
had no reservation or fixed place of residence. 

While I was still living with my parents on the farm, 
the economic depression of 1890 to 1896 created a situation 
that was discouraging alike to farmers and to urban resi- 
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dents. It was a period of widespread industrial and agri- 
cultural stagnation with the inevitable unemployment as a 
consequence. I have often thought it was as severe as the 
crisis which began in 1929, but it was not felt so keenly for 
several reasons. The standard of living was not so high in 
1890; the people were still accustomed to the pioneer en- 
vironment and were inured to hardships. Then the popula- 
tion was much smaller, and the blocks of the unemployed 
were less noticeable. Most important of all, perhaps, was 
the greater self-reliance, initiative, and grim determination 
of the suffering people. They were still the invincible in- 
dividualists who had fought and conquered the wilderness. 
As in all periods of industrial depression, the self-seeking 
politicians had doubtful remedies for economic ills. The 
most outstanding at this period was the so-called free silver 
agitation. 

On our own small farm, money was an almost unknown 
commodity during these distressing years, but somehow we 
got along without it. A few years before, father had paid 
up the mortgage on the farm and there were no more interest 
charges to meet. Taxes were light, not more than $20 or $25 
a year on the farm and buildings. (That same farm, with no 
new buildings nor other visible changes, has since had as- 
sessed against it as much as $150 taxes a year.) 

The farms of that period, at least in our neighborhood, 
were mostly self-supporting units. We grew wheat, rye, and 
buckwheat which the miller converted into flour, taking a 
‘toll’ or percentage of the grist in payment. We produced 
also on the farm our meat, potatoes, butter, cheese, milk, 
eggs, and chickens, and had more chicken dinners than most 
city dwellers. We had two acres of orchard and berry bushes, 
and there was never a lack of fresh fruit in season and of 
dried or canned fruit in winter. We kept bees and ex- 
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changed our surplus of honey for maple sugar and other 
things we did not produce. A patch of sorghum provided 
our syrup, and the cider made from the apples became vine- 
gar by a simple ageing process. Vegetables and root crops 
were produced in abundance. Sweet corn was sliced from 
the cobs and dried, until a bushel or more of it was ready for 
winter use. Dried apples were prepared in large quantities. 
The wool from our sheep was carded and spun into yarn by 
mother, who then knit it into stockings, mittens, scarfs, caps, 
and leggings. 

Some essential articles had to be purchased in the city. 
Tea, coffee, spices, salt, cane sugar, and cotton cloth were 
among these necessities. Surplus eggs, butter, dressed chick- 
ens, dressed turkeys, and sometimes cordwood were taken to 
the city and traded to the merchants. There seemed small 
necessity for the use of cash. During this period of ‘hard 
times,’ it was simply impossible to starve the average de- 
termined farmer. I never saw a time in my father’s home 
when the table indicated any scarcity of good wholesome 
food. 

I sometimes feel that present day farmers err when they 
fail to produce on their farms, so far as is possible, every- 
thing that they consume. The farmer who would do this is 
far more independent and is likely to be better supplied at 
less outlay of money. 

How mother managed to do all her work has ever since 
been a mystery to me. From five o’clock in the morning un- 
til nine or ten at night, she was always busy. I had some reg- 
ular duties around the house and helped her all I could by 
bringing in wood and water and doing odd jobs, but my 
efforts were puny as compared with her constant round of 
work. Evening after evening in winter she spun yarn until 
late bedtime. With all this I never heard her complain. Hard 
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work was a lot which all or nearly all accepted without ques- 
tion. In many cases it became a habit, and the person ac- 
tually suffered when idle. It can hardly be said that this 
severe experience wore my mother out or shortened her life. 
She was well past fourscore years of age when she passed 
away. 

While I performed my tasks on the farm conscientiously 
and was accounted a faithful worker, I cannot say that I was 
enthusiastic about my restricted environment. I had read 
many books of travel and history, which made me eager to 
see more of the outside world. Up to that time I had visited 
Milwaukee only once or twice to attend the state fair, and I 
had never seen Chicago. During the first twenty-five years 
of my life, I had not been a hundred miles from home. My 
experience in this respect was not unique; most of my youth- 
ful acquaintances could have made a similar statement. Now 
I had come to the crossroads and had a vision of larger 
things. If I failed, I should still have the pleasure and satis- 
faction of having made the attempt. 
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HE subjoined letter, written by a German immigrant of 
1847, to his friends in the old country, has a special sig- 
nificance. This young man had written a longer letter from 
Milwaukee, shortly after reaching that place in September. 
In it he tells about the ocean voyage, from Hamburg to 
New York, lasting fifty-two days; and the journey from 
New York via Buffalo, lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, to 
Milwaukee. He also tells how he found a job of farm 
work in the neighborhood of Milwaukee which he expected 
to keep for only one month, his desire being to discover an 
opening as clerk in some store. But toward the end of the 
letter he hints that he may not be in Milwaukee or that 
neighborhood very long without, however, indicating what 
he proposed to do that would carry him to some more distant 
place.—Enrror. 


Odoardo Gaebler to his friends 


Newport, Kentucky, October 3, 1847. 

You will have wondered a great deal over my last letter 
from Milwaukee, written in so vague a manner. Now I can 
and will write you definitely how I am getting along and 
how things stand with me. 

In Milwaukee and that neighborhood I canvassed every- 
thing, and tried out everything in order to determine whether 
or not I might find there some situation, but found nothing 
which in anywise was suitable for me. Hearing everywhere. 
and also reading in the newspaper, that the United States 
would soon make a treaty of peace with Mexico, I took ad- 
vantage of that situation and have become a soldier. I re- 
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ceive eight dollars per month with everything supplied and 
when the war with Mexico, which cannot possibly last more 
than one year, shall be over, I will obtain 160 acres of land. 

We have it very good, for between soldiering in America 
and in Germany there is a very great difference. Here 
neither the corporal nor anybody else has the right to impose 
on one. Inasmuch as the war will soon terminate, it may be 
that we shall remain somewhere in garrison for a year or 
two years. As soon as I am free, I shall return to Germany. 
Then I will be able to narrate to you; upon paper it does 
not go very well. 

You must not suppose in the least that my joining the 
military was an act of despair; not at all; for by this means 
I shall most quickly and most easily come to something. 
America, at least in Wisconsin, is the same as all the rest of 
the world: luck is the main thing. Many a one comes hither 
with nothing and gains a great deal; others harass and dis- 
tress themselves and get nothing. Of course, the man who 
comes with money and who understands how to invest it 
can arrive at an independence very promptly, at least sooner 
than in Germany, for here there are no such privileged peo- 
ple as with you. 

On the twentieth of September we came here from Mil- 
waukee. We are in barracks at this place waiting for orders 
to break out and go to Mexico. Newport is located in Ken- 
tucky on the Ohio river, over against the city of Cincinnati. 

Since the call will sound soon, I must quit writing. I be- 
lieve this will find you all well. During the whole time that 
I have been in America not even a single hair has given me 
pain. 

Among the soldiers here are some who have land and 
families and much property. These have simply joined up 
because they find not only that they can easily earn most by 
so doing, but because they can see and experience much. 

Farewell. I have too little time and moreover no more 
ink to write with. Greet all very heartily from me. Do as I 
desire and give yourselves no troubled thoughts because I 
have become a soldier, for I know from of old that you are 
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prone to look upon everything from the darkest side. Adieu. 
Your loving son, brother, cousin greets you a thousand times. 
[ Signature ] 


To Emma Beer bear many greetings from Karl Krum- 
piegel, who had the happiness to become acquainted with 
her in Altenberg at Emil Goepels. Ditto for me. Krum- 
piegel is lieutenant of infantry with our company. We are in 
the Fifteenth regiment. If you hear something notable 
about this regiment, you must always think that we too have 
done the best therein. 


That many newly arrived young Germans enlisted in 
the American forces in the war with Mexico is a well known 
historical fact, but the reasons which impelled them to do so 
have not been well known. This letter makes these reasons 
perfectly clear: immediate employment at fair wages; the 
prospect of a short campaign and prompt peace; with the 


government’s promise of 160 acres of land free. In addi- 
tion thereto, the opportunity for travel, adventure, and ex- 
perience. The reasons that motivated young Gaebler were 
doubtless similar to those influencing most of the Germans 
who enlisted for the Mexican war. This letter becomes, 
therefore, a highly important historical document.—Eprror. 


Christian Bovy and Peter Bovy to their brother-in-law 


Brighton [Kenosha county, Wis. ] 

March 5, 1857 
I wish you all much joy in the new year. Your esteemed 
letter of the twenty-eighth of March, 1856, was received, 
and we see from it that you are all well as we also are, God 
be thanked. We regret that we have not written to you 
earlier. You probably have long thought that we are all dead 
or that we did not want to write you any more, which is in 
no wise the case. For we are still, God be thanked, all in 
good health. But that we have not written you sooner, you 
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can understand, for in a business like ours there is much 
writing to do every day, particularly in harvest time. We 
are rejoiced at the prosperity of your business, and wish 
for you success, and blessing in your work. 

In our family affairs there have been many changes this 
fall. Katherina has been married to F. Rosh from Alendorf 
and Peter to Luisa Schafer of Alendorf, and they are both 
highly contented. F. Rosh has rented a farm along with 
my son Mathias for $250 per year. And Johan with his wife 
is with us, and we with him. Michael last summer, from the 
first of April to the first of October, was hired out for $91. 
If he had waited just two days, he might have had $112 for 
the same period. 

Johan is doing well. This year he has produced, in addi- 
tion to his business, 220 bushels of wheat, 60 bushels of oats, 
the same amount of corn, and about 50 bushels of potatoes. 
And I can truthfully say that in my whole life I have never 
seen such potatoes. With two of them we five have a full 
meal. You must not suppose, however, that they are all like 
that. For the present year we have means of subsistence in 
superfluity. ... 

No other news has come to our attention here save that 
H. Wolf of Schmidtheim went to sleep in the Lord this fall 
and is greatly missed here, for he had done much good and 
was beloved by all. In conclusion we greet you all and your 
family. Greet for us all relatives and acquaintances, par- 
ticularly my brother-in-law Mathias and his family, my 
sister-in-law Gertrude, uncle Johan Vogelsberg and his en- 
tire family, also the family Vogelsberg in Alendorf, particu- 
larly our uncle and our aunt. M. Joseph has bought him- 
self eighty acres, moved on to it this fall. He is four and a 


half miles from us, and things are going very well with him. 
I remain, ... 


[ Signature ] 


. . - In the year just past, when everything was so dear, 
we realized the same here. For, instead of wheat last year 
bringing $1.50, this year it brings 80 to 85 cents, very little 
of it being sold for as much as $1.00. Oats is sold for about 
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35 cents, potatoes 50, corn 25. Horses were sold for from 
$300 to $350 a span; and a yoke of six-year old oxen for 
$113 to $130. We bought a yoke, four-years old, at $75 and 
they are not yet properly broken in. During the past year we 
bought two cows one at $26 and the other at $15. This year 
we bought one at $26 and the other at $22. Otherwise 
everything with us is pretty much as formerly. I will not say, 
however, that we shall die here. For we are inclined to re- 
move 300 miles farther, namely to Minnesota. There land 
can still be had for 50 cents an acre. And there it is even 
better and healthier than here. Poor people cannot buy land 
here any more. People pay twenty-five, thirty, and as high 
as thirty-nine dollars an acre. There is too much cheap land 
elsewhere in America to justify remaining here. There is 
much talk here again about a new European war which it is 
supposed will break out in the new year and be worse than 
the last one. 

Mathias worked for himself this year, also Jacob. 
Katherina has been in Kenosha the past winter and earned 
$1.25 per week. This summer she was at home on account 
of the amount of work. And this year we have rented twenty 
acres of land in addition to our handicraft for which we 
bought the oxen, and on this land we can grow from 250 
to 300 bushels of wheat. We are about as far from church 
as you are and a perfectly level road. 

According to your letter you have wished to give me a 
sting. If this is incorrect you will pardon me for taking it 
up, namely, that we are in the ante room of Heaven. You 
must not believe, however, that I want to make a long mouth 
at anybody about coming here. Oh, no! That should not 
happen to me. For it is not necessary for us here to do that, 
God be thanked. For I shall never call to any one as I also 
was not called. 

And to say the truth, there is no one to call. For it is 
not as though one were to be called from Waldorf to Alen- 
dorf. Not so. Hardships of all kinds arise which one can- 
not foresee. With me everybody shall be permitted to follow 
his own desires. It does not suit me to bring wishes and lies 
upon my head. Whatever I write may be believed, for I 
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have no interest in enticing anybody with fine words or with 
lies. For the most part the first year does not satisfy people. 
Why? Because so many things are wanting and particularly 
money. But when they have been here a year and have raised 
something for themselves, then under no circumstances do 
they wish themselves back. Those who have no property 
have also no taxes and have nothing to care for except their 
own living. Even children can be taught the English 
language free. 

This winter was very severe. In November it froze up 
and remained so. Very heavy frosts and much snow. But in 
spite of this business did not suffer. 

Cattle here are in the open in winter as in the summer. 
There is only a little shelter provided in winter under which 


they can go in stormy weather. Even then they usually 
stand outside. 


LETTER OF FATHER F. J. BONDUEL! 


Prairie du Chien, August 24th, 1844. 

Mr. Editor.—Dear Sir,—I was preparing children for 
their first communion and confirmation at Milwaukie. 
among whom there was a convert, Miss Josephine St. Rock, 
at the time the Right Rev. Dr. Henni, Bishop of Milwaukie, 
was consoling by his presence and edifying by his instruc- 
tions the Catholics of Prairie du Chien, W. Territory, where 
he arrived on the 19th of June, accompanied by the Very 
Rev. J. Cretin, and Rev. J. C. Perrodin, both of the diocese 
of Dubuque. The congregation having been notified that 


*A copy of a letter which appeared in the Catholic Telegraph (Cincinnati), 
September 21, 1844, and was presented to the society by the Rev. C. Luke Leiter- 
mann, Little Chute, Wisconsin. 

Father Bonduel was a Belgian missionary, who came to Wisconsin in 1837 
and celebrated mass at Juneau’s house, Milwaukee, August of that year. He 
served at Green Bay, 1838-43 and again 1858-61 when he died December 13, 1861. 
He was missionary at Lake Poygan, 1843; at Prairie du Chien, 1844-46. Affiliated 
with the Capuchin order he was missionary among the Menomonie in 1852. In 
1855 he wrote two pamphlets: Tableau Comparatif entre la Condition Morale des 
Tribus Indiennes de Etat du Wisconsin and Nakam et Son Fils Nigabianong ow 
PEnfant Perdu. 


























FATHER F, J. BONDUEL 
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their Bishop and Pastor was coming to visit them, a great 
number of the most respectable among them, went out six 
miles in carriages to meet him at the Wisconsin Ferry. The 
rest of the congregation was waiting for the Prelate in the 
vicinity of the Church. The kind reception that he met at 
the Prairie du Chien, both by the Catholics, and most respec- 
table Protestants of the community, has induced the good 
Bishop to make a longer stay than he really anticipated. 
People had come from long distances to make their confes- 
sion and receive the Holy Sacrament, others, to be Con- 
firmed. A good deal of zeal was showed by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop, and by the two worthy clergymen who during the 
most part of the week were constantly occupied in giving 
familiar instructions and at the confessional. Thirty-two 
received confirmation, among whom were twelve converts: 
Mrs. Manahan, Mrs. Castonguer, Mr. J. Alexander and his 
lady, Mrs. Zeibre, Mrs. Howe and two Indian families. One 
hundred and fifty persons received the Sacrament. This 
being on a Sunday, the beautiful and spacious church of 
St. Gabriel,’ built of stone, measuring 102 feet long and 50 
feet wide, was crowded partly with the members of our con- 
gregation and partly with the citizens of the town belonging 
to different denominations. The soldiers of Fort Crawford, 
being four companies, Colonel [William] Davenport and 
several officers with their chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Wells, were 
also in the church. The Rt. Rev. Bishop preached three 
times on that Sunday, twice in English and once in German. 
Great respect and attention was paid by every one present 
to the word of God, which he delivered with much zeal, dig- 
nity, talent and edification. The Bishop left this place on 
Monday, the 24th, going to Mineral Point and thence to 
Milwaukie. The most respectable Catholics of the town 
accompanied him again in carriages up to the Wisconsin 
Ferry, the place where they had met him before. The[y] all 
felt anxious to give marks of the high and sincere regard 
they entertain for their first Pastor, and for that august 

* See Curator P. L. Scanlan’s article on ‘Pioneer Priests at Prairie du Chien,’ 


in Wisconsin Magazine of History, xiii, 105. Information on many of the priests 
mentioned in Father Bonduel’s letter will be found in Dr. Scanlan’s article. 
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character it has pleased Heaven to distinguish him in the 
sacred hierarchy of the Church. 

The congregation of Prairie du Chien has increased con- 
siderably since 1839, the very year the corner-stone of St. 
Gabriel’s church was laid. A great moral improvement is 
also remarkable among its members who, even in a civil point 
of view, many of them, have become more respectable. This 
happy change has been the result of the zeal, piety and tal- 
ents of two worthy clergymen, the Very Rev. J. Cretin and 
Rev. L. Ravour [Augustin Ravoux],’ the former having 
labored three years, and the latter eighteen months, with 
much fatigue and perseverance in this infant mission, which 
at present is one of the most flourishing in the West. 

The church of St. Gabriel at Prairie du Chien is built on 
a four acre lot, which occupies the very centre of the town, 
facing the Mississippi that carries its mighty waters between 
two protracted chains of hills, distant nearly three miles 
from each other. The town itself is built in the midst of the 
prairie, called Prairie du Chien, (Prairie of the Dog) be- 
cause an Indian chief, whose name was that of that animal, 
had his village there. The prairie is nine miles long and three 
wide. The town with our magnificent church in the midst 
of a most beautiful cluster of one hundred and fifty ele- 
gantly built houses; Fort Crawford and its commanding 
view of the Mississippi and the town; the four companies 
of soldiers drilled sometimes on the soft meadow below the 
Fort, sometimes in the fort itself near the sweet well, or the 
American Flag, moderating by its benignant shade, when 
unfurled to the wind, the too vivid whiteness of its massy 
walls and stony houses; the splendid steamboats that ply 
on the much renowned Mississippi, going up to and coming 
down from St. Peter’s; and the many hundred cattle of all 
kinds that lie idling along its verdant and enchanting shores; 
and its many romantic islands, the Summer resort of thou- 
sands of most beautiful birds, whose musical notes are fre- 

* Augustin Ravoux was born in France and came to America with Bishop 
Loras. In 1840 he was ordained and assigned to Prairie du Chien where he re- 


mained until September, 1841. Scanlan, ibid., also ‘Inama Letters,’ Wis. Mag. of 
Hist., xi, 456, note 98. 
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quently re-echoed from shore to shore, from hill to hill: this 
scenery, when contemplated on a glorious morning from the 
summit of those hills, when the voice of the Omnipotent com- 
mands the sun to rise again to shine, and animate nature; or, 
on a beautiful evening, when his mighty arm dips him into 
the great ocean at the approach of the night; this scenery, 
I say, makes of our town one of the most agreeable and 
charming spots in the territory. The traveller that visits this 
place will find a good many local advantages that will induce 
him to make Prairie du Chien or its vicinity his home. Every 
spot around the Prairie will attract his attention and lead 
him imperceptibly to a competent and satisfactory know- 
ledge of the country. Here is pure water, he will say, that 
gushes out of a rock. Here is plenty of lime and sand-stone 
to build a good house. Three miles north-east of that hill 
yonder there is government land; let us go and see it. Here 
again is a rich prairie; here is fine timber land: a large 
creek of clear water is running through it. It is a branch 
of the Kickapoo river which is six miles distant north of 
Prairie du Chien, and connected with Mississippi. Very rich 
lead and copper mines were found lately in its vicinity. 
Several families have settled there since last year; and before 
the lapse of two or three others, Kickapoo will form a very 
important and flourishing village. All this has been said to 
give a correct idea of the present and actual advantages of 
our Mission at Prairie du Chien, and of many others relative 
to religion which it will possess before long. But I must 
return to our good Bishop, who arrived at Green Bay on 
the 6th of June, where I had arrived myself two days before. 
The joy that the Catholics experienced in seeing their new 
consecrated Bishop was in the extreme. On Sunday the 
church was as full as it could be. Regulations were made 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop to prepare children for first com- 
munion and confirmation. On Wednesday the worthy Prel- 
ate went in an Indian canoe to the Little Chute,* twenty- 
three miles south of Green Bay, where there is a very flour- 
ishing Indian Mission conducted by the Rev. F. Vanden- 


*See ‘Documents Relating to the Catholic Church in Green Bay, and the 
Mission at Little Chute, 1825-40, Wisconsin Historical Collections, xiv, 162-205. 
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broeck [T. J. Van den Broek].° All the Catholic Indians 
who live on Wolf River, forty miles south of Little Chute, 
came there to receive the Bishop’s blessing, and to prepare 
themselves with the other Indians for confirmation. A great 
many of them received this sacrament, after being suffi- 
ciently instructed by the Rt. Rev. Bishop through the me- 
dium of an interpreter. The venerable Prelate was much 
edified by the piety of those Indians, whose purity of morals 
and peaceable dispositions contrast very much with the wild, 
savage and destructive habits of the Winebagoe Indians, 
our neighbors here at the Prairie, notwithstanding the many 
thousand dollars spent by Government during several years 
to improve their moral condition. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop left Little Chute on Monday, and 
went to Pipe Village,® forty-five miles south of Green Bay 
and fifteen north of Fond du Lac, where there is a large 
German Catholic settlement, to impart the blessings and 
consolations of religion to that interesting portion of his 
flock. To see a bishop of their own country, and to hear 
him addressing them in their own language, recalled to their 
minds many home reflections connected with religion, and 
made them shed tears of gratitude for that paternal Provi- 
dence that had given them the facility of hearing the word of 
truth. Several of them, after due preparation, were con- 
firmed, and received the blessed Sacrament with faith and 
religion. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Henni after a short stay of a 
few days among them, left Pipe Village, and arrived at 
Green Bay on the 19th of July. During his absence from 
that place, the Rev. Mr. Carabin, at present the worthy pas- 
tor of St. John’s church, had prepared children for first com- 
munion and confirmation; while myself went to the Bay 
Settlement, a very handsome village lying six miles north- 
east of Green Bay, for the same object. A three acre lot, 
situated in the centre of the village, was given to the bishop 
for church purposes. Preparations have already been made 
by the Catholics of that settlement, who number sixty fam- 


*Information on Father T. J. Van den Broek will be found in ‘Inama Let- 
ters, Wis. Mag. of Hist., x, 74, note 19; also Wis. hist. soc. Proc., 1916, 148-149. 

* Pipe Village was also known as Calumet. See W. A. Titus, ‘Calumet, on 
the Old Fort Dearborn Trail,’ Wis. Mag. of Hist., vii, 445-458. 
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ilies, to build a church upon it. On Sunday, in the morning, 
immediately after the divine service was over, after a French 
Sermon had been delivered for the occasion, and another 
in English by the Rt. Rev. Bishop to a very large congrega- 
tion composed of Catholics and Protestants, the worthy 
Prelate gave confirmation to fifty-nine persons. During the 
celebration of the Mass, one hundred and fifty persons had 
partaken of the most adorable Sacrament of the Altar. The 
many that were dressed in white; the neatness, beauty and 
peculiar taste that decorated the altar and sanctuary; the ele- 
gance, richness and gorgeous eclat shining around the 
Bishop’s chair covered with a profusion of gold-like silk; the 
choir and its heavenly music; the mild and paternal voice of 
the Bishop conspicuous for the brilliancy of his pontifical 
dress; the solidity and pathos of his elaborate discourse: 
everything was calculated to please the eye, to charm the ear, 
to inform the intellect, to touch the heart with a variety of 
noble and heavenly feelings, to remove prejudice and recall 
many from the path of error and ignorance. 

On Monday, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Henni went to the 
Bay Settlement, a place already mentioned above. At eight 
o'clock on the morning twenty-five persons, the most re- 
spectable persons of that place, waited on him to accompany 
him on horse-back up to this village. Two horses and a 
country wagon had been brought for the Bishop. All things 
being ready, we started. The day was truly charming; a 
circumstance that created no small degree of joy in the 
heart of those poor people: it gave them the assurance that 
they would see for the first time, the Pastor, the Bishop of 
the Diocese in their little village. We had already been 
riding two miles and a half above the east side of East 
River below Navarino,’ when I observed to the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop that somebody had strewed a great quantity of wild 
flowers along the public road. The good Prelate immedi- 
ately discovered its pious meaning, and remained silent for 
some time; but I understood the secret language of his 
heart: the tears that streamed from his eyes told volumes. 


* Navarino was platted in 1830, the nucleus of the modern city of Green Bay. 
Wis. Hist. Colls., xiv, 168, note 1. 
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In the meantime, the German family that had done that act 
of religion which proved purer than the gold wherewith 
Moses adorned the Tabernacle of the Lord, was kneeling 
down in respectful attitude as we were passing to receive the 
Bishop’s blessing. The venerable Pontiff rose with compos- 
ure and dignity, and gave his blessing to the pious and inno- 
cent family. Those flowers were strewed in the very middle 
of the road, apparently with an intended negligence, but in 
reality with a good deal of symmetry and taste. That carpet 
of which nature had furnished the materials, and which had 
been manufactured by the hand of religion and piety, was 
six feet wide and three hundred long. It is thus that divine 
faith in purifying the motions of the human heart, in elevat- 
ing and ennobling man’s intellectual faculties, teaches yet, 
even a poor ignorant man, the music and poetry of nature. 
It is also the same spirit of faith that animates and enlight- 
ens the Church of God, whether we behold her adorning her 
altars with the flowers of the wilderness or prepared by the 
hand of industry, symbols expressive of her joy for the glo- 
rious triumphs obtained by her divine Spouse over death. 
and of the saints over the devil, the world and the flesh; or 
spreading round their precincts her mantle of grief and deep 
sorrow to weep and sigh with her children for the losses they 
have sustained in their departed friends. | 

We continued our little journey, and soon discovered the 
lake on our left hand side which forms a large and noble 
bay, on the shore of which we beheld a great number of 
highly cultivated farms, mostly occupied and owned by Cath- 
olic families. Then turning on the right, we shortly after 
found ourselves on the top of the ridge of Big Sturgeon Bay, 
which at that place has a full view of the Lake, generally 
known by the Bay, and called the Bay Settlement, by those 
who live in its vicinity. All along the way, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop was accompanied by our worthy cavaliers of the 
Bay Settlement, whose numbers increased in proportion as 
we were advancing towards the place of general rende[z]- 
vous, being themselves preceded by two of their friends, one 
of which carrying the American, the other, a white flag, em- 
blematic of peace and salvation, having a broad gilded cross 
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in its centre. As they were unfurled to the wind, they at- 
tracted the attention of the Catholics who came in full pro- 
cession to meet the Rt. Rev. Bishop not far from the spot 
where the new church is to be built. One hundred and 
twenty-five children forming the head of the procession, 
walked two and two, each of them carrying a wooden cross 
of two feet long, or a little white flag (oriflam[m]e) with a 
cross on it. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop descended from his horse when he 
perceived that they were coming to ask his blessing, which 
they received with respect and devotion. The worthy Prelate 
walked a short distance on foot accompanied by the congre- 
gation up to the church lot. The day was very warm at that 
moment; but the Catholics had prepared on the same spot a 
very large and comfortable shade, made of cedar and pine 
branches to protect the good Bishop against the burning 
influence of the sun. Several mats elegantly made and 
bought by some Catholic families of the Menomonie and 
Chippewa Indians, were spread with order over the ground. 
The silent voice of innocence presided in that asylum of vir- 
tue and Christian simplicity; while health-giving temperance 
had already placed on a table set before us a large pitcher of 
spring-water. The Rt. Rev. Bishop and myself drank 
copiously of it. His Lordship addressed the congregation 
in German and in English; and expressed in the most appro- 
priate terms his heartfelt gratitude for the high regard they 
showed to him, and how much he was edified to see the pro- 
gress which religion had made among them. He finally con- 
cluded that they would not be forgotten in the distribution 
of the money that may be given to help infant missions, 
such as theirs; and that he would feel very happy to be one 
day the occasional instrument of rewarding and encourag- 
ing their piety and zeal for religion. The paternal senti- 
ments of the Bishop having been explained in the French 
language, we returned to Green Bay. The Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Henni left that place on the following day and went to 
La Pointe on Lake Superior, where there is a very flourish- 
ing Catholic Indian Mission conducted by the Rev. F. 
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Baraga.® May his Apostolic zeal be blessed with success in 
that distant Mission; and may also the consolation of the 
Holy Ghost alleviate the heavy burden of the holy ministry 
which through charity alone for the spiritual benefit of the 
faithful he has consented to take upon himself. 

With respect and Christian affection, I have the honor 
to remain, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant in the Lord, 


F. J. Bonduel, 
Pastor of St. Gabriel’s Church, 
Prairie du Chien, W.T. 


*For information on Father Baraga see John N. Davidson, ‘Missions on 
Chequamegon Bay,’ Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, 445, 451; also ‘Inama Letters,’ Wis. 
Mag. of Hist., xi, 441. 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 
PRAYING FOR RAIN—DROUGHTS IN WISCONSIN 


AIN, as a life-giver, coming from the clouded ceiling of 
the world, has always awakened man’s reverence for a 
Deity that bestows blessings. Bible-reading Christians, im- 
pressed by the awesome sentiments of writers whose lines 
had fallen in thirsty regions, have had especial reason to wor- 
ship the power that sends the ‘former and the latter rains’ 
‘upon the just and the unjust.’ Little wonder, then, that 
our puritan ancestors, habituated to the custom of extorting 
blessings from the Most High, should have found prayers 
for rain a perfectly normal exercise of faith. 

Some striking episodes of that nature have been pre- 
served in historical records. For example, in the summer of 
1749 a very severe drought affected most of New England. 
The agriculture of that region being then based largely upon 
a crude cattle industry, the scorching of the pastures before 
the end of May produced a critical situation. Accordingly, 
Friday, June 9, was appointed as a day of ‘fasting and 
prayer’ for rain. Copious showers, as usual, followed, though 
the fact that these were delayed nearly a month throws some 
doubt on the efficacy of the appeal. Hay, barley, and oats 
were almost complete failures and, although the corn crop 
which provided the Yankee’s staff of life was saved, cattle 
had to be killed off for want of forage to carry them over the 
winter. 

Another historic drought occurred just at the close of 
the great French war, in 1762. That year, it is reported, 
hardly any rain fell from April 9 to August 18. Fasting 
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and prayer was appointed for July 7 at Falmouth, Maine, 
and for July 28 at Milton, Massachusetts. 

The cases referred to show whole communities engaged 
in the act of making intercession at the throne of grace and 
thereby prove the universality of a belief that nature’s pro- 
cesses are at every moment subject to the interfering control 
of the power that: established her laws. The persistence of 
such beliefs among individuals and groups even to our own 
day—despite the wide dissemination of meteorological in- 
formation—is known to everyone who listened to news re- 
ports during the 1936 drought. One pastor, however, lec- 
turing a congregation which had assembled to pray for rain, 
chided his people for their ‘little faith’ in that not a single 
one of them had thought to bring an umbrella! 

That pastor was doubtless counting on such a prompt 
response to his appeal as once was vouchsafed to President 
‘Finney, of Oberlin. During the frightful drought of 1854," 
never more poignantly described than in his burning words, 
the great Oberlin congregation met one sabbath day to 
listen as usual to Finney’s prayers and sermon. That morn- 
ing he prayed for rain. He cried: 


Thou dost invite us to come to thee as children to a father and 
tell thee all our wants. We want rain. Our pastures are dry. The earth 
is gaping open for rain. The cattle are wandering about and lowing in 
search of water. Even the little squirrels in the woods are suffering 
from thirst. Unless thou givest us rain our cattle must die, and our 
harvests must come to naught. O, Lord, send us rain and send it now! 


Respectable witnesses testify that the preacher’s sermon 
was not half over before the congregation were thrilled by 
hearing upon the roof the patter of rain which swelled to a 
roar and kept them in the shelter of the church a long time 
after the service had ended.” 


* Tradition says 1853 which is doubtless a mistake. 
*George F. Wright, Charles Grandison Finney (Boston, 1891), 275-276. 
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If 1854 was the year of the Ohio drought broken by 
Finney’s prayer, it repeated, with a considerable degree of 
precision, a tragic drought of 1845 in the same region. In 
a strip parallel to Lake Erie about 100 miles long and 50-60 
miles wide, no rain fell from April 1 to June 10, and then 
only a very little. On July 2 following, a half inch fell which 
was the last until early in September. Meadows and pas- 
tures dried up, so that they were overrun by fires. Cattle had 
to be dispersed to pastures in southern valleys or in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Oats and corn were nearly destroyed. 

Examples from those years ought to convince the his- 
torical minded that our climate is not necessarily changing, 
due to this or to that folly of man, or to the eccentricity of 
nature. The country experienced droughts apparently quite 
as severe as those of 1934 and 1936 a hundred years ago, yes, 
even two hundred years ago. Dr. E. S. Marsh, who began 
to report the weather at Milwaukee in 1843, was reporting 
from Rochester, New York, in 1838. In September of that 
year he notes: ‘Great drought prevails generally. Genesee 
River lower than ever known.’ It will be startling to those 
who are convinced of the recent creation of the American 
‘Dust Bowl,’ to find Marsh in 1836, at Rochester, New 
York, recording a fearful dust storm.* So much for reliance 
upon records rather than upon memory or imagination. 

While the 1854 drought of the Lake Erie region does not 
seem to have extended to Wisconsin, that of 1845 was se- 
verely felt here. Records are not abundant, but Professor 
Marsh was noting the weather at Milwaukee, and the officers 
at Fort Crawford, who had been performing a similar pub- 
lic service at Prairie du Chien since 1836, noted the rainfall 
for each of eight months in 1845. As occasionally happened, 

*May 16. ‘At 7 p.m. h. w. [high wind] great clouds of dust followed by 


small showers.’ Marsh’s weather notes. MS, in Lapham papers, Wisconsin his- 
torical library. 
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the rainfall along the Mississippi that year was much more 
abundant than it was at the lake shore, and since the latter 
is usually more nearly the norm for southern Wisconsin as a 
whole, Marsh’s figures become quite impressive. He repre- 
sents April and May as being excessively dry, June and 
July reasonably moist, and August arid. His temperature 
record reveals no excessive heat, but it is quite clear that 
small grains and hay must have been seriously damaged by 
the early season drought, and doubtless pastures were dead 
in August. Total rainfall at Milwaukee was 20.54 inches 
for the year as against 32.50 for the previous year. The 
Southport T'elegraph* comments: “The past has been a sea- 
son of extraordinary drought and its inconvenience is being 
experienced by our farmers. Wells and streams that never 
before gave out are dry now, and many farmers are obliged 
to transport their water from a distance.’ Feed for live stock 
was short, though grain crops were in some parts of the state 
good. 

The normal precipitation for Wisconsin is slightly above 
31 inches. By scanning our table based on the Milwaukee 
station and the Madison station (with seven annual totals 
from Prairie du Chien) it will be seen that this figure was 
exceeded thirty-eight times in the century and that the 
amount fell short by not less than 2 or 8 inches at least 
twenty-two times. Counting any annual total practically 
normal which exceeds 28 inches and is under 34 inches, we 
may say there have been, in the century, forty-three normal 
rainfall years, twenty-five wet years, and thirty-two dry 
years. That is to say, from the statistical standpoint, one- 
third of the growing seasons in Wisconsin ought to be re- 
garded as drought years. 


*December 9, 1845. 
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That, however, would be quite too simple a method of 
disposing of the matter, as can be shown by an illustration. 
Our table of annual precipitation shows the year 1858 as the 
first excessively wet year. Following it, 1859 may be called 
normal, 1860 dry. A glance at the monthly rainfall record, 
April to September, for 1858, will convince one that there 
was no drought that year. Instead we have complaints of a 
‘remarkably wet spring and summer.”* The next year’s rain- 
fall would seem sufficient to insure good crops, especially 
when we consider the height of the water table resulting 
from the previous year’s surplus moisture. 

Nevertheless, 1859 was definitely one of Wisconsin’s 
drought years. The hay crop was exceedingly short, corn 
was blighted, potatoes almost ruined. “To make matters 
worse,’ says the editor of the Wisconsin Farmer, ‘the con- 
tinued parching drought has so literally scorched and burnt 
out the feed upon all the uplands, that the foddering season 
must inevitably commence most unusually early—in fact, 
has already [September] commenced with all working an- 
imals and milch cows.’ The small grains, however, wheat and 
oats, made fair crops. The mischief was wrought by deficient 
precipitation in June, July, and August, a cold spring and 
intense heat in July and August. 

Now, comparing the season of 1860, the first arresting 
fact is the low water table, 8.33 inches of accumulation in the 
six months before April as against 15.60 inches the previous 
year. We note next that only half an inch of moisture fell 
in April; then, in May there was 2.84, in June 3.57, in July 
1.70. August added 2.28 inches and September 3.16. The 
whole stretch of months from January to December brought 
only 22 inches,*® suggesting that here was another drought 
year. But the fact is that the wheat crop of 1860 was the 


* Wisconsin Farmer (1858), x, 307. 
* That is the Milwaukee record. Beloit gave it 28+ inches, Dubuque 26+. 
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greatest, from the standpoint of yield, that the state has ever 
produced, about 24 bushels to the acre. The other small 
grains, oats, barley and rye, were equally successful; corn, 
hay, potatoes—all made bumper crops. One explanation 
given was that the drought of the previous year had sub- 
soiled the land, permitting fertility elements from below to 
rise, through capillation, into the upper layers which had 
been partially depleted of them through poor cultivation and 
persistent cropping.’ But no doubt another potent reason 
for the season’s productiveness was the weather. 

As the Baraboo Republic put it:* ‘It would be impossi- 
ble . . . for any set of men to sit down and plan out weather 
for the season which should produce better and more wheat 
than the present.’ Based on Milwaukee observations, we can 
supply the following details: April was reasonably warm 
and had only three frosty mornings; May had one frost, but 
was only a trifle warmer than April. June had six pretty hot 
days, while July, though uniformly warm, had no days that 
were scorchingly hot. August, even, had but one day when 
the temperature rose to 98°. No other day saw a tempera- 
ture above 90°. 

The Wisconsin Farmer, speaking editorially in the Oc- 
tober number said: ‘Our excellent crop this year is not con- 
fined to wheat. Corn, oats, barley, and indeed everything is 
equally large. There has been no failure or even moderate 
crop. All are above average.’ Again, the editor says: ‘Corn 
has also matured probably as fine a crop, comparatively, as 
wheat; and being so early must ripen of a remarkably sound 
quality.” Summing up the year in his December number, he 
holds this language: “The spring was early, dry and favor- 
able for sowing and planting; the summer was healthy and 


*Farmer (1861), xiii, 34. 
* Ibid. (1860), xii, 297. 
* Ibid., 820. 
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fruitful; the autumn long, and favorable for securing the 
vast crops, and for plowing.”® 

Retrospectively, the same writer refers to the bountiful 
year in opening his new volume. He says: 


The history of 1860 will constitute a somewhat eventful page in 
Wisconsin agriculture. Such a remarkable season for out-door work, 
good roads and general locomotion; such a general absence of rain, 
sufficient to fill up the streams and wells, and yet just right to perfect 
and mature the finest crops of almost every kind that this or any other 
country has ever seen. A singularity in itself that the oldest inhabitant, 
perhaps, never saw before and that the youngest may never see again.’ 


It so happens that the middle year of our time segment, 
1886, was a drought year which may well be compared and 
contrasted with the season from which we are just emerging. 
That season was preceded by a wet year, the Madison station 
recording for 1885 a total of 40.58 inches of rainfall. In the 
six months prior to April, 1886, 13.75 inches had fallen, so 
that the growing season began with a favorable water table. 
March was a very wet month; April had a reasonable pre- 
cipitation. In fact, the spring seeding was retarded consider- 
ably by wet weather. Thereafter the situation varied con- 
siderably from station to station, the precipitation being 
fairly copious at Milwaukee, also at Beloit, but at Dubuque 
and La Crosse the evidence of aridity during the growing 
months June, July, and August was overwhelming. At the 
last-named station the year’s rainfall is given at 22% inches, 
while it was 27% at Dubuque, 28.79 at Madison, 31.92 at 
Beloit, 25.75 at Fond du Lac, and 3114 at Milwaukee. Tem- 
perature records, based on Madison, were high from May to 
August, and July was a hot month. 

The testimony of the dispersed rain gauges suggests that 
the drought was local rather than general, and that view is 


* Tbid., 888. 
4 Ibid. (1861), xiii, 1. 
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confirmed by human witnesses reporting from different lo- 
calities to the Western Farmer printed at Madison. ‘ 

Early season remarks on farming operations are en- 
thusiastic. Thus on May 22 the editor declares: “The farmers 
of Wisconsin have had grand weather for seeding, and the 
growth of the grass on pastures and meadows has never been 
so rapid in the memory of the oldest inhabitant.’ In Wal- 
worth county, however, the wet weather was retarding corn 
planting, which probably was fortunate, for there was a hard 
frost on the sixteenth of May. The prospect for a hay crop, 
however, was pronounced ‘immense.’ The correspondent had 
never seen grass ‘so forward and large at this date.’ 

Reference to ‘the prevailing dry weather’ as early as the 
issue of June 5, is somewhat surprising in view of the fore- 
going, but those familiar with farming conditions can under- 
stand how three rainless weeks, if warm, can make a good 
beginning of a drought. At all events, by June 5 the leading 
question in many portions of the state was, “When will it 
rain? 

Mr. Toole, of Baraboo, wrote for the June 12 issue of the 
Farmer: ‘We have had longer dry spells than the present 
one, but it don’t seem as if we ever had a drier one. Late 
planted corn will have to wait for rain before it can sprout, 
but that which was put in before the middle of May is com- 
ing along nicely.’ Another writes: ‘If it does not rain soon 
our crops will be injured much and pastures minus.’ An- 
other week passed and now it was reported from La Crosse 
that the grass crop would be short, grain and corn were suf- 
fering, all growth had come to a standstill. A week later the 
plaint came from Baraboo that grass and small grains were 
withering and dying, but, strangely, at the same time White- 
water reported excessive rainfall. 
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Some rain fell at Madison and other points near the end 
of June, but not enough in the drier sections to break the 
drought. Hay was so short a crop in many places that farm- 
ers were advised to sow millet or corn for emergency forage. 
It was reported that. the marshes generally were being 
mowed for hay, that thirty mowing machines were counted 
on Horicon marsh in a single day, that similar areas in Win- 
nebago county, near Utica, yielded some 3,000 tons of hay 
which was made mainly by neighboring farmers, though 
some came from distances of twelve miles or more and paid 
$1.00 to $3.00 per acre for the standing marsh grass. Pas- 
tures, even on low grounds, were brown and dry; in many 
places cattle and sheep were being fed hay to keep them 
alive. ‘Some farmers,’ a Ripon writer reports, ‘have turned 
their cattle into the woods and they eat the leaves of the oak 
and hickory with avidity.’ 

From eastern Dane county came the testimony of a 
farmer, writing July 26, that no rain of any consequence had 
fallen since the fifteenth of May; that pastures except on 
very low land were dried up and farmers would soon be 
obliged to feed out much of their half crop of hay to stock; 
that the only crop which would be even fair was winter 
wheat, of which very little was grown;—barley short and 
very thin, rye good, like winter wheat, but of no conse- 
quence; potatoes suffering, early ones drying up; oats light 
and short. Corn was very uneven, some very good, much 
very poor. He was not expecting half a crop. 

To show how different was the tone of farmers living 
in the areas of more adequate rainfall, like the district pivot- 
ing on Beloit, we find Clinton Babbitt writing about his 
bumper crop of hay, the excellent yields of small grains, and 
such a promise in the corn crop that he expected 100 bushels 
to the acre. The lake shore counties, Walworth, and some 
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others, had good crops of hay and average yields of small 
grains and corn. 

At the close of the season, after the harvests were all 
in, came the isolated reports of exceptional yields here and 
there—abundant and cheap potatoes around Eau Claire, and 
in Columbia and Clark counties, big yields of clover seed 
reported from Ixonia and from Herman in Jefferson and 
Dodge, good small grain crops generally in Marathon 
county, a great yield of mammoth oats from Fond du Lac. 

Obviously, there were farmers then as now whose special 
situations, favorable soils, and wise methods of cultivation 
brought exceptional rewards. Moreover, there was no dearth 
of comment on the lessons of the drought, with suggestions 
for insurance against a repetition of it. J. C. Plumb, the hor- 
ticultural expert, whose losses from the reduction of straw- 
berry, black raspberry and blackberry crops amounted, it 
was supposed, to several thousand dollars, stresses drought 
remedies in a very reasonable manner. He says that the 
early part of the season brought rainfall enough, had it been 
held in reserve, to care for the entire season’s growth. The 
soil was literally filled with water which all deep-rooted 
plants could draw upon through the summer. Trees had 
made their usual growths, small fruits which had been 
heavily mulched early in the season stood the drought suc- 
cessfully. Careful and thorough cultivation, especially sub- 
soiling and underdraining, coupled with the maintenance of 
a fine, soft surface to catch the moisture from below had 
been the means of saving crops. In other words, he contends 
that high farming has proved its worth in the drought year. 

An item of very special importance in Wisconsin’s agri- 
cultural history was reported in the Farmer of Septem- 
ber 18, 1886. It reads: 


A small field of alfalfa, or ‘California clover,’ is attracting consid- 
erable attention in Grant county among farmers. It is the only field 
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of that kind in the county, and while the drought ruined timothy, blue 
grass and clover, this field of alfalfa has had three crops mowed from 
it this season and now has a stand of four inches. William P. Richard- 
son brought the seed from Milwaukee three years ago, and he says that 
small field saved his stock from starvation. There are but few local- 
ities in this state that can be depended on for growing this forage plant 
—too cold in winter—further south it will be profitable. 


The reference to the failure of clover is exceptional. 
Many farmers reported that their clover crop had been ex- 
cellent while timothy and other grasses had died out. Evi- 
dently the older fields of clover, which were deeply rooted, 
survived while the newer may have suffered. But the sug- 
gestion that alfalfa is not adapted to Wisconsin appears at 
this date amusing. It has recently been recommended, by 
the dean of the state agricultural college, as the first mem- 
ber in a five-point plan for farmers to insure themselves 
against future droughts. Common observation shows how 
valuable a resource it has been during the season of 1936. 
We now know, too, that given an opportunity for vigorous 
growth in fall, so as to develop a healthy root system, the 
more resistant varieties of alfalfa will endure winter freez- 
ing and thawing about as well as the clovers. 

The year 1894, in Wisconsin, brought severe drought 
conditions to many districts. As early as June 15 the pas- 
tures were reported as failing in an unprecedented manner. 
Hay was a short crop, and farmers were urged to sow late 
corn, millet, and rye as emergency fodder crops. Much em- 
phasis was placed upon using all the corn for fodder, but a 
fear was expressed in August that the long continued 
drought and great heat would spoil the corn. On the twenty- 
first of September a farmer at Waterloo wrote that he was 
enjoying the first soaking rain in sixty days. Many pieces 
of young clover were perfectly dead. Small grain, however, 
in a group of southern Wisconsin counties, was good. The 
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failures were in hay and in pasture, together with the short- 
ening of the corn crop. 

These conditions engendered much discussion, as usual, 
on ‘the lessons of the drought.’ Farmers were deepening 
their water pools, or building new or larger ones; they 
talked about the importance of silage and of keeping over an 
extra silo full of corn for summer feeding in case of drought; 
about the value of rye for late fall and early spring pasture; 
and some were sowing turnips for’ winter feed. Yet, such 
disasters are quickly forgotten once the rains set in. It would 
seem as if the past forty-two years would have afforded op- 
portunity and incentive for all farmers to fortify themselves 
with some of the safeguards recommended in 1894. But the 
drought of 1936 caught the majority without a spare silo full 
of corn, without an adequate supply of alfalfa hay, without 
a field of rye for May and June, or peas and red clover for 
late June and July feeding, while the corn for August feed- 
ing was threatened with destruction. 

Perhaps the psychology of the situation cannot be better 
expressed than in the language of a farmer who writes on 
‘Since the Drought’ for the October 12 number of the 
Farmer, 1894. He says: 


It is amazing to witness what a wonderful change one healthy 
shower has made, not only in the face of nature but in the minds of men. 
A friend of mine with a large family, before the rain found times sadly 
out of joint and saw famine at his door. Immediately after the down- 
pour a circus came along and he took the whole family ten miles to see 
it, and never grumbled once at the cost. There is magic in a good 
shower. 


The drought stories of the seasons mentioned will natur- 
ally interpret themselves on the background that memory 
supplies of the dry seasons 1934 and 1936. Beginning with 
ample moisture, April of last year was very dry, having 
but .95 of an inch precipitation. May was even drier, .79. 
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June brought some relief in that 2.24 inches fell, to the par- 
tial salvation of the small grains and the first cuttings of 
alfalfa, clover, and grass. There followed a July which was 
not only all but bone dry—precipitation in a few small, in- 
effective showers aggregating only .99 of an inch—but char- 
acterized by a record maximum temperature which averaged 
90.1° for the month. It was that combination of aridity and 
scorching heat which killed the pastures, withered all corn 
that was insecurely rooted, browned the fields of alfalfa 
and clover, making the second crop negligible, and deprived 
the ponds and creeks of their usual supply of stock-water. 

It will not have been forgotten how dire were the predic- 
tions about the forage situation, since the effects of the 
drought manifested themselves too late to enable farmers to 
sow the usual emergency forage crops except rye; and it was 
clear to many that corn would be a complete and dismal 
failure. Yet, just as in 1886, some remnants of hope sur- 
vived. A very good first hay crop was saved in excellent con- 
dition. Oats, barley, and wheat proved to be less seriously 
injured than had been supposed. Some kinds of vegetables, 
such as tomatoes and melons, were reasonably abundant. 
And, fortunately, the soaking rains of early August revived 
the pastures and started the newly sown rye. 

Corn, which the drought threatened to destroy utterly, 
survived as a fair crop in the best cared for fields, though 
probably a majority of the fields in the vicinity of Madison 
made less than half an average yield either of grain or of 
fodder. In no other case has ‘good farming’ justified itself 
more convincingly than in corn growing during the 1936 
drought season. The university’s ‘willow drive’ field was by 
no means the only example of a good corn crop hereabout. 
Numerous lowland tracts showed rank growths of stalks and 
fine, sound ears in profusion, while several upland areas were 
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almost equally promising. But those fields were well fertil- 
ized and so carefully tilled that very few weeds appeared, 
while the ground had been kept soft and loose over the sur- 
face to retain the moisture that capillation brought up from 
below. 

The special lesson of the 1934 dry season in Wisconsin is 
in the history of the way its ravages were minimized by wise 
and timely planning. The onset of the drought was felt in 
May, which made an all-time record for heat and brought 
only .82 of an inch of rain, April having been nearly as dry. 
Since it was apparent thus early that small grains and hay 
would fail, there was time for planting emergency forage 
crops. A regular campaign, staged by the college of agri- 
culture, the experiment station, the federal seed-relief, and 
the county agents resulted in the planting of thousands of 
acres of soy beans, sudan grass, fodder-corn, rape, and other 
forage crops. The regular field corn was saved by fair 
amounts of rainfall in June, July, and August. As a conse- 
quence of the special efforts put forth that year, the dairy 
herds in most sections of the state not only were preserved 
intact, but most of them emerged on the pastures the next 
spring in practically normal condition. 

The college of agriculture has contributed similarly to 
the solution of this year’s drought problem by making it pos- 
sible for farmers to procure winter rye seed to sow as an 
emergency fodder crop, the drought developing too late in 
the season for the use of the 1934 schedule of planting. 

Even more important, if it shall be heeded by farmers, 
is the five-point program suggested by Dean Chris L. Chris- 
tensen for insuring them against the effects of future 
drought seasons. He suggested they make alfalfa, sweet 
clover, and other clovers a larger part of the farm planting 
than at present; recommended an extra silo for filling 
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against such emergencies as the year’s loss of pastures; 
greater diversification of income sources on the farm; the 
carrying over of hay and other feed supplies when not need- 
ed instead of selling off too closely; and, finally, giving more 
attention to conservation of soil fertility—control of erosion, 
‘soil-holding and building crops, shelter belts and even the 
development of small water reservoirs along streams and 
water courses.’ 

The fifth point would logically include all natural aids to 
moisture conservation in dry seasons. One of these, avail- 
able in numerous situations, especially in the driftless area of 
the state, is wooded heights dominating flat lands. The val- 
ley of Fennimore river, or creek, for example, in its course 
through township 7, range 1 west, Grant county, extends 
almost due north and south between ranges of bluffs averag- 
ing 300 feet in altitude above the valley floor, which is about 
half a mile in width. The stream winds its way along, pass- 
ing now nearer the eastern range, again nearer the western, 
and it receives several minor tributaries together with the 
seasonal run-off from the adjacent heights which reaches it 
through gullies or artificial trenches. 

A visit to the valley about corn harvesting time disclosed 
that the best fields of corn were on the flat land, west of the 
river, in section 6, at a point where the flat was dominated 
by a densely wooded bluff. This flat, in times past, was often 
too wet to cultivate, apparently as a result of seepage from 
the heights above, but that fault underdraining had cured. 
The difference between the corn east of the stream and that 
just mentioned was the difference between an excellent crop 
and a virtual failure. 

Examination of neighboring farms proved that the case 
was not an isolated one. For the distance of about two miles 
up the valley good crops were growing west of the river, 
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poor crops east. In some instances one cause was lighter soil 
on the one side than on the other, but in certain situations no 
discernible difference in soil conditions could explain the 
result. There was, however, in all cases the one fundamental 
fact which may have affected it, namely: the range of bluffs 
on the west was well wooded, the range on the east was es- 
sentially bare and rocky except where reéntrant ravines pro- 
vided north slopes which are sometimes wooded. 

The situation calls for study by agronomists and soil 
physicists. The observing layman, however, has a right to 
ask if it may not be true that a well-wooded hill acts as an 
automatic system for the sub-irrigating of lands below it on 
the flat. If so, the wooded forty acres of bluffs in the first 
mentioned farm, performing that service for eighty or one 
hundred acres of cultivated field, enabling them to produce 
full crops in a drought year and also supplying firewood for 
a large farmhouse, is conceivably one of the most valuable 
parts of the estate in question, notwithstanding the sneers 
farmers generally direct against such a terrain. 

Science has already fully established the principle that 
a wooded slope has a slower run-off than a denuded slope.’” 
The bluffs along the Fennimore, in that sector, are capped 
with lower magnesian limestone imposed upon Potsdam 
sandstone. The capacity of limestone to hold water, once its 
strata have been penetrated by it, is recognized as being 
exceedingly large. In fact, a great permanent spring flows 
out of such a hill only a few miles above this point, and lesser 
springs are numerous. 

Without venturing an absolute opinion on the subject, 
therefore, it looks as if the cornfields west of the Fennimore 
this year had enjoyed the benefit of more moisture than had 


™ See the report of the Wagon-wheel Gap experiment in Supplement No. 30 
to Monthly Weather Review, 1928. Bates and Henry’s experiment. 
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been available for those east of the stream, and the most 
obvious explanation is the wooded heights above the western 
fields. 

In view of these evidences, the increased chances of 
drought disaster involved in removing that covering should 
stay the hand of any over-zealous farmer seeking to earn a 
little cash by stripping off cordwood or railway ties, or by 
using those heights for pasturing cattle, sheep, or goats. 
And if science confirms the theory that such wooded hills, 
operating as sub-irrigating agencies, can actually guarantee 
immunity from destruction to a crop of corn in a season like 
that just past, it behooves farmers, and rural communities, 
not only to conserve the existing forests on their hilltops and 
slopes, but to use every endeavor to restore to the unwisely 
denuded highlands, as rapidly as possible, a covering of 
brush and trees. This can be done by reforestation methods; 
it can often be done by merely protecting such areas from 
grazing and browsing animals. 

Our pioneer forebears were ambitious to make field on 
any terrain that a team of horses or oxen could negotiate. In 
consequence, innumerable ridges which ought to have been 
left in a wooded state were cleared, to the destruction of their 
slopes by erosion. Such fields usually yield no profit to their 
cultivator after a few years, and merely as a safeguard 
against erosion, ought to be allowed to clothe themselves in 
forest as quickly as possible. The relation of forest covering 
to the rate of water run-off, and therefore to the question of 
influencing the lower lands in a dry season, would be an 
added reason for promoting soil conservation through the 
process of reforesting such areas. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 








COMMUNICATION 


Ehrendenkmal des Pastor Johann Heinrich Sieker 
(Honorary Memorial of Pastor Johann Heinrich Sieker). 
That is the title of a book, printed in German, presented to 
the historical society by the St. Mathew’s church in New 
York, the oldest Lutheran church, in the country. Rev. 
Sieker was pastor of that church from 1876 until his death in 
1904. In an interesting manner it describes the advance of 
this German emigrant boy, from a log house on a pioneer 
farm in Manitowoc county to this most prominent pulpit. 
He was eleven years old when his parents, with nine children, 
emigrated from Germany and settled on a farm in the town 
of Manitowoc Rapids in 1850. He attended the Lutheran 
school and church in the neighboring town of Newton, where 
he was confirmed in 1857. His personality and his literary 
ability attracted the attention of the pastor, Rev. Wilhelm 
Streissguth, and he urged the parents to permit their son to 
prepare for the ministry. Accordingly young Sieker was 
sent to Manitowoc to study under Rev. Goldamer and to as- 
sist as teacher in the school. His home at this time was an 
attic room in the church tower. 

At the meeting of the Wisconsin synod in the following 
year, a resolution was adopted requesting the Theological 
seminary at Gettysburg to accept Sieker as a student. After 
some delay this was granted, and he graduated therefrom in 
August, 1861. The next month he was ordained as minister 
of the Lutheran church at Granville, Wisconsin. As a mem- 
ber of the synod he started a movement which eventually re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Northwestern college at 
Watertown. He was secretary and treasurer of its organiza- 
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tion committee and delegated as agent to sell scholarships 
and collect donations. For this purpose he traveled exten- 
sively in Wisconsin and Minnesota and succeeded in collect- 
ing a fund of $44,000. 

The acquaintances thus made brought him a call, in 1867, 
from the Trinity Lutheran church in St. Paul, which he ac- 
cepted. In 1869 he was elected president of the Minnesota 
synod and also delegate to the General council. At the ses- 
sions of the latter body he took an active part in discussions 
of doctrinal matters and relation between synod and parish. 
The ability and alertness manifested on these occasions 
brought him national prominence in his denomination. 

In March, 1876, he was surprised to receive a call from 
St. Mathew’s church in New York. He hesitated to accept 
and after long deliberation wrote to the faculty of Concordia 
seminary at St. Louis for advice. They advised him to tackle 
the job. He did, and how well he performed it is certified to 
by the history of St. Mathew’s wherein the chapter devoted 
to his term is entitled ‘At the Zenith of Power.’ After his 
death, his son, Rev. Otto Sieker, functioned for a period of 
ten years; he is now engaged in missionary work among the 
tubercular patients in the Adirondack mountains. 


Emit Baenscu, Manitowoc 











BOOK NOTES 


Marcus Whitman, Crusader (vol. vi of Overland to the Pacific). 
By Archer B. Hulbert and Dorothy P. Hulbert, editors. (Published 
by the Stewart commission of Colorado college and Denver public 
library, 1986. 841 pp.) 

This volume carries the Whitman story down to the end of the 
year 1838, leaving the final nine years of that history to be covered in 
volume vii which, because it will treat the Whitman-saved-Oregon con- 
troversy, is bound to prove of special interest to students of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The preparation of the Whitman volumes engaged the devoted ac- 
tivity of Archer Butler Hulbert during the last years of his life, and it 
is certain that most of the work on the present volume was done by 
him. Mrs. Hulbert speaks of the publication as the realization of one 
of her husband’s ‘dearest projects.’ 

The main source from which new material relating to the Whitman 
mission was drawn by Hulbert was the archives of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions which are now at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, but were formerly in Boston. Most of the facts and in- 
cidents reported in the volume have been known; but they were made 
known a bit here a bit there, and no one had heretofore made a com- 
plete canvass of the American board’s archives. Hulbert accordingly 
recognized the opportunity for a real contribution by assembling all 
relevant Whitman material and printing it in order. 

His first section, a biography of Marcus Whitman, to 1838, is 
chiefly noted for the more complete documentation underlying it, and 
for the sympathetic spirit in which it is written. The section on Samuel 
Parker has as its feature item the original report of his exploring trip 
beyond the Rockies which differs at certain points from the book under 
that title printed at Ithaca, New York, in 1838. The most elaborate 
and most significant section of the book comprises correspondence, the 
diary of Mrs. Whitman, her letters, those of the Doctor, of William H. 
Gray, of Parker, and of the officers of the American board to the mis- 
sionaries. 

This section contains most of the new data and corrects our 
knowledge in several particulars, while amplifying it on many points. 
It proves that Parker did not find mission sites for the later arriving 
party, who drew from the same geographical source as he did, namely, 
the officers of the Hudson bay company in Oregon. It brings out early 
the character of the Cayuse Indians whose treachery finally brought de- 
struction upon the mission and the missionaries. It also proves, through 
the Spalding-Whitman letter to the board of April 21, 1838, that these 
missionaries had the boldest and most statesmanlike plan that was 
ever put forth for civilizing the northwestern Indians. They asked for 
a personnel and an equipment adequate to enable them promptly to 
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settle the tribes as cultivators of the soil, as a pre-condition to their 
instruction in other arts of civilization including religion. The work 
must be done before the colonization of the country would bring the 
fire-water which had proved the ruin of Indian missions in the eastern 
sections of the country. 

The book is in the sumptuous format of the series. It has two 
maps, three other illustrations, and an index. The editing has been 
carefully done though a few slips have been detected. Historians will 
eagerly await volume vii. 


J.S. 


Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. Prepared under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus of Texas, and edited by Rev. Paul J. 
Foik. (Austin, Texas: Van Boeckmann-Jones company, 1936.) 

Two volumes only of a series of seven have so far appeared which 
relate to the beginnings and pioneer epochs. Volume i: The Mission 
Era: The Finding of Texas, 1519-1693 is by Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda, 
Latin-American librarian at the University of Texas. Dr. Castajieda has 
made good use of the archives of Mexico and of those from Spain avail- 
able for research. He has told the history of the finding of Texas in a 
narrative that holds and attracts by its clearness and charm. The story 
is much more than that of the religious leaders; it covers the history of 
northern New Spain from the explorations of Pineda in 1519 to the 
search for La Salle’s colony in the last years of the seventeenth century. 

The portion of this volume that describes La Salle’s last venture is 
exceedingly well done. The author thinks, as some other historians have 
recently, that La Salle purposely permitted himself to be driven south- 
west from the mouth of the Mississippi in order to found his colony 
nearer to the mines of New Spain. He found out his fatal mistake too 
late to rectify it; but by his blunder he was responsible for the plight of 
the French colonists, isolated on the shores of Texas, and for their final 
destruction by hostile Indians. 

The reverberations of La Salle’s enterprise fill Mexican history for 
many years. The viceroys of New Spain saw their empire in the new 
world threatened, and expedition after expedition from Mexico, Cuba, 
and Florida was sent out to find the French intruders. All this Dr. 
Castafieda entertainingly relates with more fullness of detail than any 
predecessor. 

The immediate result of the search for Fort St. Louis, found by 
Captain Alonso de Leon too late to save the French colonists, was the 
opening of Franciscan missions in East Texas. Their withdrawal, be- 
cause of economic difficulties, closes the narrative of the first volume. 

Volume ii: The Winning of Texas, 1693-1731, by the same capable 
author, has for its background the continued rivalry between France and 
Spain for the region we now know as Texas, and the success of the lat- 
ter by diplomacy and missionary effort in winning this region between 
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the Rio Grande and the Red river. The figure of Louis Juchereau de 
St. Denis bulks large in the story, but Dr. Castaiieda rejects the legend 
that makes St. Denis the hero of an international romance and presents 
him merely as a clever, somewhat unscrupulous trader and explorer, who 
finally won for France only the upper Red river region. Meanwhile the 
missions were reéstablished and increased, several presidios were built— 
one on the site of La Salle’s ill fated colony—and at the end of the 
volume the author relates the beginnings of white settlement with a group 
of immigrants from the Canary islands. 

The state of Texas, in its centennial year, is to be congratulated 
on the publication of these volumes with so well wrought an account of 
its beginnings. The later volumes will be watched for with interest. 

The books are well printed with indexes, bibliographies, footnotes, 
etc., according to the best recent method of historical publication. The 
maps are not sufficiently clear to be useful. 


L.P.K. 


Laur. Larsen—Pioneer College President. By Karen Larsen. 
(Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American historical association, 
1986. 858 pp.) 

This book is an exceptionally important item in the series which is 
being published under the auspices of the Norwegian-American historical 
association. The author is Karen Larsen, one of the younger daughters 
of Laur. Larsen, and professor of history at St. Olaf college. She has 
succeeded, measurably, in letting the hero ‘stand forth clear and vivid 
against the background,’ as she hoped to do, but she has also accomplished 
the significant feat of presenting that background in a way to give the 
reader a picture of Norwegian cultural history in the Northwest, espe- 
cially in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, from pioneer days to the pres- 
ent. Her narrative reflects the process by which the scattered settlements 
of Norwegian farmers were organized as church congregations. Many of 
the immigrant Norwegian-Lutheran missionary pastors, who played so 
large a part in promoting religion and education among their people, 
stand out clearly in the picture. 

Larsen was the key man educationally and one of the principal lead- 
ers in the church. Coming to America fresh from the university and sem- 
inary, with a reputation for scholarship and for ability to get things done, 
he quickly found himself the elected agent of the Norwegian-Lutheran 
synod for starting a seminary of higher learning. The main purpose was 
to secure for the rapidly multiplying Norwegian settlements the ‘learned 
and orthodox’ pastors that they could not hope to draw in sufficient num- 
bers from Norway. Starting his work in connection with Concordia 
college at St. Louis, the German-Lutheran stronghold of the Missouri 
synod, Larsen came intellectually under the influence of powerful Ger- 
man theologians and, to some extent, imbibed the southern Democratic 
sentiments on the slavery issue. This brought him in conflict with the 
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great body of his fellow countrymen, rendering his headship of Luther 
college during the Civil war anything but a bed of roses. Yet, courage, 
frankness, and a gradually developing tactfulness enabled him to live 
down opposition on that score, to grow in his personal power as the 
college at Decorah grew in numbers and in influence, and to survive 
the great schism over the doctrine of election which terminated a ‘seven 
years’ war’ in the synod during the eighties. He remained at Decorah as 
president till 1902, was then made editor of the church paper for a ten- 
year period, and died in his eighty-second year, March 1, 1915. 

The author does not wholly escape the filial tendency to eulogize, 
yet in the main she lets her wealth of documentary material tell the story, 
so that the discriminating reader should have little difficulty in evaluat- 
ing Larsen’s character and career. He was undoubtedly a powerful figure. 
His influence, while conservative in the extreme, both educationally and 
religiously, was positive and wholesome, making for peace and cultural 
progress. His ideal was for a ‘Norwegian-Lutheran-American’ education. 
He found, however, that through social impact with Americans and 
through the use of the public schools for elementary and high school 
training—which he encouraged—the young Norwegians gradually adopt- 
ed English as their language and grew less and less interested in his 
extreme dogmatic orthodoxy, a transition with which, up to a certain 
point, his own growth harmonized. 

The book clarifies the relation of Norwegian religious culture to 
German Lutheranism, and incidentally drops hints which help to explain 
the difference in attitude between the Norwegian and German Lutherans 
on public questions like the Bennett law controversy. It seems to have 
been largely their disposition to use the public schools during term-time, 
relying on the vacation teaching of religion by the parishes, together with 
a more entrenched Republican partyism, which held the Norwegians in 
line in 1889 for Governor Hoard and his educational policy. 

Another side light is the intensity of the feeling of separateness be- 
tween Norwegians and the other Scandinavian groups. Despite an early 
movement in Europe towards Norse unity, the attempts of Larsen and 
others to organize ‘Scandinavian, as opposed to ‘Norwegian’ Lutheran 
churches, broke down under the impact of racial jealousies. 

Miss Larsen’s book should prove of special value to those Americans, 
a rapidly increasing number, who are anxious to understand the great 
racial elements that have been woven into the complex of American 
society. 


J.S. 


Centennial History of the Town of Turtle, Rock County, Wisconsin, 
1836-1936. By Annie S. McLenegan. (Published by the author. 192 pp.) 
This is a remarkable, detailed history of one township directly east 
of the city of Beloit. The author was born and still lives there, and she 
is, moreover, a trained historian. Every phase of the township’s history 
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from the coming of the first pioneers in 1836 to the present has been 
treated. As a preface she has told how Rock county was made; has traced 
the trail of Chief Blackhawk through the town and the track of the sol- 
diers who followed including Abraham Lincoln. She also tells of Sho- 
piere and Governor Harvey and his famous wife; she tells of railroads 
and churches, town meetings and their officers, and concludes with genea- 
logical accounts of prominent families of the region. The book is illus- 
trated with pictures that really illustrate, and that show the charm of the 
quiet landscapes in all seasons. The scenes are all authentic, photographs 
taken directly, and the book is interspersed with delightful selections 
from the poets that also illustrate the text. It is on the whole a lovely 


book, interesting, restful, full of the devoted ‘desire of the writer to por- 
tray fitly her native place. 


Miss Ella S. Brunson, daughter of the pioneer missionary, Alfred 
Brunson (ante, ii, 129-148) of Prairie du Chien, has brought out T'rue 
Stories of Pioneer Days, many of them relating to her father’s boyhood 
experiences in New York state and incidents of the War of 1812. Other 
anecdotes relate to his experiences in Wisconsin, when as Indian agent 
he ranged from Prairie du Chien to Chequamegon bay, and as mission- 
ary visited Indian villages on the upper Mississippi. 


A chronological art chart giving lists of 2,250 painters, with dates, 
pronunciation of names, and many paintings has been prepared and pub- 
lished by Laura Lapham Lindow, teacher of art in Milwaukee schools, 
vice president of the Seven arts society of Milwaukee. The pronunciation 
was compiled by G. E. Kaltenbach of the Chicago art museum. This 
work is the result of five years of research. It follows an alphabetical 
method and must be most useful to all art history students. 














THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


pers the past quarter the following members have joined the 
society: 

Life: Gordon E. Derber, Appleton. 

Annual: Mrs. George Baxter Averill, Milwaukee; Timothy Brown, 
Madison; Mrs. Edna Phillips Chynoweth, Madison; August W. Derleth, 
Sauk City; W. F. Faulkes, Madison; Frederic Heath, Milwaukee; Harry 
J. Hirshheimer, La Crosse; Mrs. Burr W. Jones, Madison; Hugo L. 
Mumm, Wausau; Thomas M. Pitkin, Oak Park, Illinois; John Robert- 
son Reid, Ashland; John H. Robertson, Platteville; Dr. Bruno Roselli, 
New York City; and Samuel C. Wadmond, Delavan. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members in addition to those formerly mentioned died 
during 1936: Dr. Charles M. Gleason, Manitowoc, and Mrs. Henry E. 
Knapp, Washington, D.C., life members; Rev. Joseph F. Barbian of 
Milwaukee, a Catholic priest, annual member, died in November. 


Charles L. Harper, oldest state employee, having been a member 
of the Department of Education for forty-one years, died December 30 
at Madison at the age of ninety years. His daughter Hester (now Mrs. 
Rumsey of Waterloo, Iowa) served on the library staff in 1914. 


Dr. Gustavus I. Hogue, whose demise was chronicled in our last 
issue, had a distinguished career both as a physician and in the United 
States army. He served in the Philippines during the Spanish-American 
war and during the World war was medical colonel with the Thirty- 
second division. 


Julian H. Stein, famous Milwaukee portrait photographer, died 
suddenly on Thursday, January 21, 1937, at Columbia hospital. Mr. 
Stein, son of the late Simon L. Stein, who donated a large number of 
portraits to the State historical library, was engaged at the time of his 
death in preparing a supplementary list of portraits of distinguished 
Milwaukeeans for the society, desiring as he did to carry out the plan 
which his father had so well begun, the whole to be a memorial to his 
father. Twenty-nine of these portraits were received in February; others 
are promised. 
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VIsIToRs 


The society’s library was visited in October by Grant Foreman and 
Mrs. Carolyn T. Foreman, distinguished historians of Oklahoma. They 
were returning to their home after a research visit to London and to 
Washington. In the society’s collection they each found wanted books 
that were not in either the British museum or the Library of Congress, 
confirming their appreciation of the value of the Wisconsin historical 
library for research. 


Recently a feature writer of the Toledo (Ohio) Blade found in this 


library a pamphlet of 1857 for which he had vainly searched in his 
home city. 


INDEXING THE CENSUS 


We mentioned last year (ante, xix, 358) that the manuscript cen- 
sus of the state was being indexed by WPA workers, assisted and super- 
vised by members of our regular staff. The work has proceeded with 
great care and the entire list for 1840 and 1850 has been indexed, filed, 
and alphabetized. That for 1860 has been completed, with, the excep- 
tion of Milwaukee county; the indexing of these volumes is being done 
in Milwaukee under the supervision of the Wisconsin chapter of the 
Colonial Dames. 


Historica Recorps SuRVEY 


The Historical Records survey, a federal WPA project, has been 
in operation now for the past ten months making a survey of the records 
of the state, county, and municipal governments. To date the survey has 
been completed in forty-two counties of the state; the records have been 
edited in twenty counties; and the catalogue has been compiled in four- 
teen counties. The final catalogue copy has been completed in six coun- 
ties: Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sawyer, Bayfield, Sauk, and Sheboygan. 
It is expected that the survey of the records of all the governmental units 
will be completed not later than July 1. Up to the present time the 
workers on the survey have investigated and reported on some 30,000 
separate items. It is hoped that the Historical Records survey will be 
able to have all this information in regular catalogue form to be available 
to students and writers. 

An important part of the work of the survey is the listing of the 
private collections of manuscript material. The Historical Records sur- 
vey will appreciate knowing about any body of manuscript material in 
private hands, so this may be surveyed and included in the final catalogue. 


Papers FROM THE CAPITOL 


Executive Records—The governor’s office has transferred to the 
custody of the society a large accumulation of bound and unbound 
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material, comprising the official records of the executive department from 
1836 to about 1910. The set forms a remarkably complete record of the 
official acts of Wisconsin’s executives from the beginning of the terri- 
torial period. 

The volumes consist of series of letter-books, 1888-1910; journals, 
1836-1901; messages, 1848-1911; records of actions on bills, 1848-1911; 
records of appointments, commissions, and proclamations; and a con- 
siderable number of miscellaneous volumes. Among the files of general 
correspondence from 1836 to 1915 are letters, memorials, and resolu- 
tions concerning internal improvements, transportation, conservation, 
state buildings, printing, currency, elections, and boundaries, inter- 
spersed with the usual assortment of requests, complaints, and sugges- 
tions. Indian affairs occupy a large share of attention in the papers 
up to about 1875, as well as correspondence and reports on the matter 
of immigration to Wisconsin. Official measures used in dealing with 
strikes and riots, and relief activities in times of flood and fire are among 
the records. Another group of papers shows the work of Wisconsin’s 
representatives in conventions, expositions, and congresses from 1853 
to 1915. There is a large collection of periodic and special reports from 
state departments, antedating and supplementing their published re- 
ports. The collection has been cleaned, classified, and arranged with the 
help of Historical Records survey and National Youth administration 
workers and is now available for public use. 


ACCESSIONS 


The papers of Lorenzo D. Harvey, prominent educator, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, 1899-1903, then president of Stout insti- 
tute, Menomonie, have been deposited with the society by his widow. 
They consist of correspondence 1899-1922, tributes and memorials, biog- 
raphical sketches, articles and addresses, totaling five boxes and two 
volumes of manuscript material. 


Five volumes of notebooks, belonging to Professor Frederick J. 
Turner, comprising his studies under Professor W. F. Allen, have been 
presented to the society by Mrs. Turner. 


The papers of Major Alvah Philbrook, with an order from Gov- 
ernor Salomon to recruit the Twenty-fourth regiment, have been pre- 
sented by his granddaughter, Olive C. Cadbury. They consist, besides 
the recruiting order, of a few letters and a biographical sketch. 


The recently elected curator, Dr. E. A. Birge, has presented his 
paper, ‘A House Half-built,’ which was read at the Madison Literary 
club, October 12, 1936. 
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The Historical Records survey has obtained for the society an in- 
terview by Robert R. Jones with Vilas Follett which contains material 
on the history of Waushara county. 


A copy of a letter written by George B. Todd on the night that 
Lincoln died has been added to the Lincoln items by George P. Ham- 
brecht with his own annotations. 


A paper granting a loan to Ammi C. Pool, issued in 1857 by the 
Wisconsin commissioners of school and university lands, is a reminder 
of the time when such loans were rife in the state. 


An article on ‘Muskego, the Most Historic Norwegian Colony’ by 
A. O. Barton, has been typed and given to the society. 


The commission issued June 21, 1844, by John C. Calhoun, secretary 
of state, to Hon. Nathaniel P. Tallmadge to be territorial governor of 
Wisconsin has been presented by Mrs. A. R. Tallmadge of Janesville. 
The commission was addressed to Tallmadge ‘at M™ Preuss’, opposite 
Gadsby’s, [Georgetown].’ 


The California experiences of William R. Rowe, of Rochester, Wis- 
consin, who took the overland journey in 1852, are detailed in a typed 
copy of the original loaned by Mrs. George Lewis of Kansasville, Wis- 
consin. The diary was first published in 1905 in the Waterford (Wis- 
consin) Post. 


Peter Bender papers—Bender was a Milwaukee merchant and mill 
operator; his papers, covering the dates 1828-80, were given by his 
heirs in December. They consist of documents concerning the Milwaukee 
and Green Bay plank road; material on saw and grist mills; and Civil 
war letters of the son, Jacob H. Bender. 


A biography of Lucian B. Caswell, pioneer of Fort Atkinson, has 
been prepared and presented by his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Caswell 


Perry. It contains much material on the founding and early history 
of the ‘Fort.’ 


West Point, Columbia county, is represented by a collection of mis- 
cellaneous records 1850-94 presented by O. K. Johnson, now of Reeds- 
burg. This group includes early school and treasurer’s reports, election 
and town meeting records, poll lists, etc. An interesting item is the call 
for a special election in 1863 to raise bounty money to encourage enlist- 
ment for the town’s quota. 


The Woman’s auxiliary to the State medical society of Wisconsin, 
under the leadership of Mrs. C. A. Harper, president of the auxiliary, 
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made an extensive collection of material on medical history for an exhi- 
bition held in the society’s museum last October. After the exhibition, 
the items of the collection were given to the society. The chief donors 
were Dr. F. G. Connell, Oshkosh; Mrs. P. R. Fox, Madison; Mrs. A. M. 
Rosenheimer, Beaver Dam. The articles comprise photographs, auto- 
graphs and biographical sketches of pioneer physicians, instruments and 
operating kits, books, pamphlets, and medical treatises. 


II THE STATE 


A dispute of a hundred years between Wisconsin and Michigan, con- 
cerning the northeastern boundary of the former, has reached one more, 
apparently the final, point in its determination. The suit of Michigan in 
the United States supreme court for adjudication of the boundary in 
Green bay and Lake Michigan was decided March 16, 1986, in favor 
of Michigan. This adds many square miles of water to the jurisdiction of 
our neighbor; but as Wisconsin has been for the most part successful in 
land adjudication, she can afford to be generous. A map showing the 
new boundary, with a brief account of the controversy, appears in the 
Michigan History Magazine (xx, 435-487). 


Dr. Increase A. Lapham, scientist and pioneer, came to Wisconsin 
in July, 1836. The Wisconsin archeological society in its meeting Oc- 
tober 19 observed this centennial with a lecture on ‘Lapham as a Geolo- 
gist’ by Ernest F. Bean, present state geologist. This tribute to Wis- 
consin’s early scientist is found in the Wisconsin Archeologist (xvi, 79- 
84). With it is a selection of Lapham letters on his archeological work, 
1849-75. 


The Wisconsin chapter of the Colonial Dames of America held an 
exhibition of family portraits owned in Wisconsin that were one hundred 
or more years old, in the Milwaukee Art museum. The opening day was 
February 12 when Miss C. R. Partridge of the Layton Art school lec- 
tured. Thereafter the exhibit was open to the public for three weeks. 
About seventy-five portraits were lent for the occasion. 


Locat Historicat Societies 


Beloit historical society held its annual meeting November 18 at the 
Faculty club of Beloit college. Lyle K. Munn was elected president; 
Miss Katherine Frederick, treasurer. The speaker of the evening was 
Myrtle A. Davidson of Rockford college, whose subject was early 
American furniture. 


Burlington historical society held its annual meeting October 12 
when President Herbert Moussa read his report. He spoke of the his- 
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tory of Burlington prepared by Francis Meurer and Mrs. Louis Zwiebel, 
secretary and curator of manuscripts. Plans for its publication and for 


a permanent home for the society were discussed. The former officers 
were reélected. 


The Douglas county historical society met in annual session Novem- 
ber 10 at Superior, when the former officers were reélected, John A. Bar- 
don, president. Mrs. H. A. Juneau spoke on the marking of the Brule- 
St. Croix portage trail, and showed moving pictures of the markers, the 
trail, with Indians carrying canoes and portage packages. 


La Crosse county historical society held its annual meeting Novem- 
ber 6 at the chapel of the Congregational church. The feature of the 
evening was the history of the telephone in La Crosse prepared by W. F. 
Goodrich. Mrs. J. S. Otten spoke on the origin of kindergartens. Curator 
A. H. Sanford was reélected president; Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen, sec- 


retary. The West Salem meeting (noted ante, 247) was postponed until 
spring. 


Luther valley historical society sent several delegates to the annual 
meeting of the state society. The local society has erected two permanent 
markers in the valley on historic sites. Norman Fossum is president and 
Mrs. Gertrude Hanson, secretary. 


The recently formed Milwaukee county historical society had a pil- 
grimage November 21 to several notable places in the county; among 
these was the Paynesville chapel nearly a century old, built by followers 
of Thomas Paine; Hales Corners inn and the Jeremiah Curtin house 
were also visited. 


The Historical Records survey (see above) found in the Brown 
county courthouse a number of early maps of Sheboygan, which have 
been presented to the Sheboygan county historical society. 


Watertown historical society held a quarterly meeting October 27 
when reports were given of the history of Watertown churches. The 
hotel register of the American house was exhibited, showing its guests 
from 1852 to 1856. 


Winnebago county archeological and historical society met at the 
Oshkosh public museum October 12 when an address was given by 
George Overton on the history of Butte des Morts. The paper was pre- 
pared for the celebration of August 7 (see ante, 247), but on account of 
rain its reading was postponed until the meeting in October. On the 
twenty-fourth of the same month a centennial observance was held with a 


complimentary luncheon to old settlers and a program on the unwritten 
history of Oshkosh. 
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Historicat Museums 


The Beloit museum, housed in the public library, has outgrown its 
quarters. Its curator, Mrs. Merton Smith, reported at the annual meet- 
ing over a thousand accessions and a total of 7,097 articles. A committee 
was appointed to seek enlarged quarters. Mrs. Minnie M. Wallace, as 


the head of the committee, commented on the usefulness of the museum 
to the community. 


At Oshkosh Nile J. Behncke, curator of the Sawyer museum, reports 
many donations, not only by Oshkosh people, but by others outside the 
city and state. In November an exhibit was made at Fremont, under 
the auspices of its conservation league. 


Port Washington is planning an Ozaukee county museum, sponsored 
by the Rotary and the women’s clubs. Petitions have been sent the com- 
mon council for the use of part of the old Wisconsin street school now 
only partially occupied. 


Racine county’s historical room in the courthouse is being made 


more attractive with pictures and reproductions that have recently been 
donated. 


MARKERs AND MEMORIALS 


At the Nakoma entrance to the University of Wisconsin arboretum 
was dedicated November 1 a memorial to the late Judge E. Ray Stevens, 
of the State supreme court, former curator and president of this society. 
The memorial is aptly placed near the home of Judge Stevens, and it 
symbolizes his nature-loving spirit. Because of rain the exercises were 
held in the Nakoma school house. Chief Justice Rosenberry spoke for the 
court; Harry L. Russell and Harold M. Wilkie for the university. 


‘Eau Claire River, named by French voyageurs who accompanied 
the explorer, Jonathan Carver and his Indian guides as they ascended 
the river in the summer of 1767. Eau Claire means clear water.’ This 
inscription on a bronze tablet was presented last November to the city of 
Eau Claire by the County federation of women’s clubs. The tablet is 
placed on the central pier of Barstow street bridge. The originator of 
the enterprise was Mrs. D. T. Teare of Augusta, chairman of history and 
landmarks department of the ninth district federation, who made the 


presentation speech. The tablet was accepted by Mayor Lockerby of 
Eau Claire. 


A monument in memory of Rev. Jan Polak, first Polish Catholic 
priest in Wisconsin, was dedicated November 1 in St. Adelbert’s ceme- 
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tery, Milwaukee, by the city’s chapter of the Polish association of Amer- 


ica. Father Polak died in 1863; his remains were recently transferred 
to St. Adelbert’s. 


A tablet was dedicated October 18 to the memory of Rev. A. S. 
Allen, pioneer minister of the Congregational church of Black Earth. 
The memorial was the gift of two granddaughters of the clergyman who 
came in 1847 from New York to Dodgeville and in 1856 founded the 
Congregational Union church of Black Earth. His son, General Thomas 
S. Allen, was an officer in Wisconsin’s Civil war regiments and secretary 
of state for Wisconsin 1867-71. The Rev. A. S. Allen brought to Black 
Earth his stepdaughter, Flavia Camp, who was an early student at the 
university and who later became the mother of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
the author. The village manse which was the girlhood home of Flavia 
Camp, still stands at Black Earth. 


Campion academy at Prairie du Chien is remodeling its library build- 
ing and is dedicating it to the memory of Alfred Joyce Kilmer, author 
of the poem ‘A Tree.’ Kilmer visited Campion not long before he left 
for France where in 1915 he met his death in action. 


The sites of the eight Indian villages that have been identified in 
and near Milwaukee are being marked by the joint action of the Archeo- 
logical society and the County historical society, aided by the local WPA. 
Trails and Indian mounds in that vicinity will also be marked. 


Cuurcu ANNIVERSARIES 


Methodism celebrated several centennials in 1936. As has already 
been noted, Milwaukee (ante, 121) and Racine (ante, 245) held such 
observances. East Troy and Monroe also held in October services com- 
memorating the hundredth year since the first preaching services were 
held, and Fort Atkinson and Madison are preparing for similar cen- 
tennials in 1987. The Wisconsin conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church appointed a committee to prepare the church’s history in this 
state. The Rev. Elizabeth Wilson of Appleton, one of the committee, 
visited the society’s library in December in pursuance of this duty, bring- 
ing with her manuscript journal A, the record of Wisconsin conference, 
formed in May, 1848. The journal extends to 1863; portions include the 
minutes before they began to be printed. This manuscript journal con- 
tains autographs of bishops, secretaries, etc. The society has had several 
typed copies made, and the original journal is deposited in its care. 


Emerald Grove Presbyterian church celebrated December 6 the 
anniversary of its organization on the same date in 1846, ninety years 
earlier. 
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Genoa City, Walworth county, held November 8 an anniversary of 
the First Congregational church, now ninety years old. 


Edgerton Methodist Episcopal church was ninety in October, when 


a three days’ celebration was held from the third to the fifth of the 
month. 


The Erie avenue Methodist Episcopal church of Sheboygan was 
founded in 1851 as a German church. On November 15 an anniversary 
celebration was held, when in honor of its origin the pastor read the 
psalm in German. This church is soon to unite with the Union avenue 
English Methodist church. 


The following churches held an eightieth birthday celebration: 
Appleton All Saints’ Episcopal, November 1; Oshkosh Trinity Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, November 8; Richland Center Presbyterian and Madi- 
son St. John Evangelical Lutheran, November 22; Eau Claire First Con- 
gregational, December 13. 


The only church, still standing, that was founded by immigrants 
from the Isle of Man is the Primitive Methodist known as the Laxey 
church, not far from Dodgeville in Iowa county. The little stone church 
was built in 1856, but its members are scattered and only occasional 
services are held therein. 


For diamond jubilees or seventy-fifth birthdays the following observ- 
ances were held: Ottawa Welsh Presbyterian, Waukesha county, Oc- 
tober 25; Neenah Whiting Memorial Baptist, and Fort Atkinson St. 
Paul’s Lutheran, November 22; Augusta Baptist, Eau Claire county, 
November 29. 


At Oconto stands a small church with a noted history, being the 
first Christian Science church ever erected. It was built and occupied 
for the first service on October 31, 1886. It is a landmark to which pil- 


grimages are made by members of that denomination from many parts 
of the union. 


History In THE STATE PREss 


One of the few official hangings for murder in Wisconsin took place 
at Mineral Point in 1842. The old lot on which the gallows stood is still 
pointed out at that place. In territorial times the code of laws made 
hanging legal punishment for first degree murder. The victim was one 
named Southwick and the offender William Caffee, who although ably 
defended by Moses M. Strong, was sentenced to death by Judge Morti- 
mer M. Jackson. A notice of this event appeared October 18 in the 
Madison State Journal. 
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St. John’s Commandery of the Masonic order celebrated at Reeds- 


burg October 13 its golden jubilee. The Reedsburg Press for October 9 
outlined its history. 


The silver anniversary of the founding of the Wisconsin chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects took place October 29 at Mil- 
waukee. The Journal of the twenty-fifth outlined its history. 


La Crosse Tribune and Leader Press for December 29 gave an ac- 
count of the city’s first golf and country club, organized in 1900 as the 
‘Schaghticoke.’ The original list of members was recently found by 
H. E. Wheeler now living in Florida. The names of the charter members 
appeared in the article. 


A description of Sheboygan in 1847 was found in the diary of 
William Lockwood, which was turned up by the Historical Records sur- 
vey. The Sheboygan Press for October 29 quoted from this diary. 
The author coming around the lakes stopped off at ‘Shebaugen,’ but he 
had no opinion of that place, ‘it never can do much.’ The diarist thought 
somewhat better of Fond du Lac, but the swamps depressed him and he 
‘would not take 100,000 acres as a gift.’ Oshkosh he considered ‘a place 
of not much business nor never can be. No water power, no mills, no 
manufacturing establishment. They have got four little stores without 
anything in them.’ Returning via Milwaukee he grew more enthusiastic. 
‘It bids fair to be a great city.’ Such reports of territorial Wisconsin by 
travelers are valuable as a thermometer of progress. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


Superintendent Schafer attended the sessions of the American his- 
torical association at Providence, Rhode Island, December 29-31. He 
reports a very large meeting, with an attendance exceeding any former 
record. Professor Frederic L. Paxson, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin, now of that of California, received the chief honor, being 
elected second vice-president, which means the presidency in 1939. Next 
year’s session will be in Philadelphia. 


The spring meeting of the Mississippi valley historical association 
will be held at St. Louis April 29 to May 1. 


Laon, France, birthplace of Father Jacques Marquette plans a cele- 
bration in honor of the tercentenary of his birth June 1, 1987. Invita- 
tions have been sent to American institutions for their participation. 
Marquette university at Milwaukee will be represented. 


The birthplace of Dr. Stephen Moulton Babcock, near Bridge- 
water, New York, has recently been sold, and the new owner intends to 
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set aside as a memorial to the inventor a room which may be visited by 
his friends and admirers. New York History (xvii, 464). 


Fort Holmes on the Island of Mackinac was restored by the Michi- 
gan state park commission in 1936. It will be remembered that Major 
Andrew H. Holmes was killed in the American attempt in 1814 to re- 
capture the island from the British. The latter had built Fort George 
on the topmost point of the island, which was renamed for Major Holmes 
after the British surrender in 1815. See Kellogg, British Régime, 321- 
323, 326. 


The Peoria Journal December 15 published an article on ‘Slavery 
Here a Century Ago’ by Ernest E. East. It was based on material in the 
Forsyth papers of the Draper manuscripts, which narrates the case of 
one Jeffre Nash, who signed (by mark) a contract of apprenticeship in 
1803. Nash finally ran away from his suppositious owners and when 
he was found in New Orleans, the Louisiana supreme court upheld his 
right to freedom. 


A group of letters of Dr. William Beaumont, whose fame is com- 
memorated by the Wisconsin medical association in a tablet at Prairie 
du Chien, has been given to the University of Chicago by his grandson 
E. A. Beaumont of De Pere, Wisconsin. 


A tablet to the memory of Mrs. Narcissa Prentiss Whitman and 
Mrs. Eliza Hart Spalding, first white women to pass in 1836 over the 
Oregon trail, was erected at Green river rendezvous, near Daniel, Wyom- 
ing, last summer, by the Wyoming federation of women’s clubs. 


The Iowa Journal of History and Politics (xxxiv, 875-440) pub- 
lished ‘A Survey of Mutualistic Communities in America’ by Ralph Am- 
berson. Those in Wisconsin mentioned were St. Nazianz (1854-96); 
Germania (1856-79), a Second Adventist colony; Prairie Lake, Wauke- 
sha county (1843-46), an Owenite group; Utilitarian association, Muk- 
wonago (1845-48); Ceresco, at Ripon (1844-50), a Fourierite colony; 


Spring Farm (1846-49) a second phalanx; Christian Social Codperative 
(1899-1904). 


NOTICE 


Libraries of Wisconsin are hereby notified that the Library of 
Congress has on hand 18 copies of Staten Wisconsin, a pamphlet in the 
Norwegian language, published at Madison in 1867; 87 copies of a 
German pamphlet descriptive of Wisconsin, published at Milwaukee in 
1868; 96 copies of the State board of immigration pamphlet, published 
at Madison in 1869; 13 copies of a pamphlet in the French language 
(Statistics about the State of Wisconsin. History, Climate, Production) 
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published by order of the legislature, 1868; and 8 copies of a Welsh 
pamphlet descriptive of Wisconsin, published at Madison, 1867. Libra- 
ries desiring copies of any of these publications may secure them free 
by writing to Linn R. Blanchard, Chief, Division of Accessions, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward A. Birge (‘Dr. Anderson in the University’), of Madison, is 
president emeritus of the University of Wisconsin; he is also a curator of 
the society. 


Einar I. Haugen (‘A Critique and a Bibliography of the Writings of 
Rasmus B. Anderson’), of Madison, is associate professor of Scandi- 
navian languages at the University of Wisconsin. 


Barbara Donner (‘Carl Schurz the Diplomat’) is professor of his- 
tory at Oshkosh State Teachers college. 


W. A. Titus (‘The Westward Trail’), of Fond du Lac, a curator 
of the society, completes the sketch of his ancestors in this number. The 
serial closes with the early 1890's. 


Documents—The German immigrant letters were Englished by Sup- 
erintendent Joseph Schafer. Another group will appear in the June mag- 
azine. 

The letter of Father F. J. Bonduel was annotated by Lillian Krue- 
ger, assistant editor. 




















ELIZABETH HAMILTON: AGE 94 


Copied by permission of Charles Scribner’s sons from the illustra- 
tion in The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton. 





